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The buyer of a 
Remington 
Typewriter 


Remington Typewriter Co. 
327 Broadway, New York. 


expects good service—and gets it. 
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We have a booklet on the subject, and will send a 
you a list of convenient stores, where you can buy. »* 


L. E. Waterman Co. & 
173 Broadway, New York 


138 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 160 State St., Chicago, 
107 St. James St., Montreal. 


8 School St., Boston. 
12 Golden Tane, London. 
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PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT. 


Woopsury L’T’p. 


GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENTS 
150 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEw YORK, August 29, 1904. 
Tue ASSOCIATED SUNDAY MAGAZINES, 
31 Union Square, New York City, 
Gentlemen? 

We recently gave you an order for the insertion of the adver- 
tisement of Bear Brand Yarn—4 inches. 

We gave the same advertisement to a number of other leading 
| publications of the country—more than twenty in all. 
| In handing you the enclosed order for fall business, it is only 
right to say that, of all the publications in which we placed this 
advertisement, yours has cost us less per reply than any other pub- 
lication we used. 

If you continue to do as well for us in the approaching season 
as you did in the midsummer, you can count upon us as regular 
advertisers. Yours very truly, 

WOODBURY L’I’D. 
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**Oh, the bulldog on the bank, 
And the bullfrog in the pool; 
The bulldog....”’ etc., etc. 
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COMMENT 


Pratrorm: No Humsve! 

The nominations for Governor of the State of New York 
afford ample cause for intense gratification both within and 
without the State. Lovers of good government everywhere, 
irrespective of partisan proclivities, will rejoice in the evi- 
dences of a return to political policies consonant with the 
lofty aims and sturdy principles of the fathers of the republic. 
The facet that sordid and selfish purposes have constituted the 
ruling motives in the selection of candidates, especially in 
this State, for so many vears, serves only to signalize a change 
so striking und emphatic as to seem almost revolutionary. 
Americans have known, though foreign commentators actu- 
ated by a spirit of envy have assumed to doubt, that it was 
only a question of time when the disgrace temporarily rest- 
ing upon our popular government would be removed. Op- 
timistic, however, as many have felt the necessity of being, 
few would have ventured to predict a transformation so 
quick, so unexpected by carping critics, so conclusive to the 
minds of unprejudiced observers. That New York should 
lead in an effort to purify our political system was but nat- 
ural. She is the Empire State. Her citizens are justly 
proud, not only of her preeminent position as a nation within 
a nation, but of their own individual privileges of participa- 
tion in her glorious present and, we trust, yet more glorious 
future. When the vear opened the outlook seemed more dis- 
couraging than ever before. The two great parties apparently 
were ridden, not only by bosses, but by the worst of bosses, 
men incapable of appreciating high ideals in public service 
and more than willing to prostitute the power entrusted to 
them to unworthy ends. JIlow mistaken was that judgment, 
how baseless the apprehension accompanying it, is evidenced 
by the most gratifying results to which we have referred. 


Exiuu Roor, the Republican nominee for Governor, is fore- 
most among American statesmen. Although holding no pub- 
lic position until he had reached full maturity of years, his 
marked ability as a lawyer and student of affairs was so well 
recognized that, when he was appointed Secretary of War 
at a most trying time in our national history, no doubt of his 
successful performance of the severe task confronting him was 
expressed or entertained. Needless to say, the anticipations 
of the country were more than realized. He proved his intel- 
lectual and executive capacity in a manner so marked as to 
ceveke only praise from men of all shades of opinion. That 
his party within the State, whose just pride in the great sons 
she had given to the national service in the past was in- 
tensified by the work he had done, should have insisted upon 
honoring both itself and him by placing the laurel of its 
chief magistraey upon his brow would have been but natural 
in the days of Jay, of Cirvrox, of Marcy, of Sewarp. At 
this time, however, when political morals seemed to have 
reached their lowest ebb, we must reluctantly admit that the 
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recognition, the appreciation, the insistence, were unexpected. 
For that very reason Mr. Roor’s nomination is doubly satis- 
fying and more distinctly a cause of general congratulation 
than it could possibly have been in any other circumstances. 

To what extent the naming of Mr. Root by the Republicans 
influenced the Democratic party we are unable to determine. 
That it induced at least an effort to attain a similarly high 
level is probable. In any case, the result is all-sufficient and 
equally gratifying. One needs but to recall the recent candi- 
dates—Hitt, Van Wyck, Stancurittp, CoLter—to appreciate 
the signal advance made by the Democratic party in select- 
ing De Lancey NIcouy as its standard-bearer. Mr. Nico. has 
had less public experience in recent years than Mr. Roor, 
but there are few minds which do not cherish the recollection 
of the extraordinary capability and utter fearlessness dis- 
played by the district attorney who not only detected but 
convicted the thieves whose prey was the public. Nor. since 
that time, although as 4 private citizen, has he ever wavered 
in the perforinance of a public duty. True to his convictions, 
without regard to possible personal advantage, he promptly 
repudiated the heresies which had taken possession of his 
party, and stood squarely for the right as he beheld the right. 
A strong, sagacious, respected man, incapable of deceit or 
wrong-doing, now in the full vigor of his powers, it must be 
admitted by the most partisan of opponents that a more 
ereditable selection could not have been made. For the first 
time in years neither Democrat nor Republican need hang 
his head when entering the booth to prepare his ballot for his 
party’s candidate for the splendid position of Governor of this 
great commonwealth. 

But this is not all. Foreign critics have been accustomed 
to sneer at what they have been pleased to term the per- 
nicious domination of our political bosses. We ourselves, at 
times in the past when it seemed as if we were justified in so 
doing, have lamented an apparently growing tendency to per- 
mit men engaged in pclities solely for personal advantage to 
guide our great parties without let, hindrance, or complaint. 
So far as the human vision could perceive, it was an unwise 
policy. Instances when it had not proven wholly ‘satisfac- 
tory were numerous. Consequently—we frankly admit in all 
humility—we contemplated the forthcoming nominations for 
Governor to be made by Governor Benjamin B. ODELL, Jr., 
and former-Senator Davin Bennerr Hitt with serious appre- 
hension of an unsatisfactory outeome. We even went so 
far, our readers will remember, as to predict that Governor 
OpELL would never consent to the nomination of an inde- 
pendent, high-minded man of the order of ExtHu Root or 
Nicnotas Murray Butuer, but, in some way or other, in the 
way best adapted to create a false impression, would foist 
upon the party a mere personal tool to whom his word would 
be law. It is true that, in venturing this anticipation, we im- 
plied plainly that Governor OpELL was less concerned by the 
fate of the national candidates than by his own as a future 
profit-sharer in political business as it has been transacted 
in the past. We ean only say, in extenuation of the offence, 
that the implication was a logical and inevitable sequence of 
an apprehension of his probable action, and was believed to 
be warranted by his past conduct. In like manner, needless 
to inform our readers, we misunderstood former-Senator Hit. 
In some inexplicable manner we confounded patriotic fervor 
and peanut politics. We feared and said that we feared that 
he would select a professional politician of his own stripe 
with whom he could have an “ understanding ” respecting the 
future in return for the present favor conferred. That, in 
conformity with his custom, he would attempt to disguise his 
real purpose by choosing one not publicly recognized as his 
henchman in the past, we took for granted. In plaintive ex- 
cuse for this unworthy suspicion, we can only plead that 
hitherto “shrewdness” had seemed to be his guiding star. 
While mere regard for justice compels’ us to speak thus frank- 
ly and humbly, we cannot but rejoice, as we said at the be- 
ginning, in the happy outcome. In either Mr. Root or Mr. 
Nico, the Empire State will have a Governor worthy of her 
best traditions and her present preeminence. But, oh! the 
relief of the realization that at last we shall not have to 
choose betwecn—-shall we say a Hiaarns and a Herrick? For 
this boon all praise and gratitude to Governor Bensamin |. 
OvetL, Jr., and former-Senator Davin Bennerr Hinw. They 
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not only, in the language of the classics, “seen their duty and 

done it,” but in the no less graphic words of a well-known 

statesman, “they done their damnedest; angels could do no 
” 

mere. 


The pickled sheepskins will not down. The Boston Com- 
mercial Bulletin has run to earth the thoughtless official 
who made a ruling in conformity with his judgment without 
regard for political exigencies. Assistant-Secretary OC. H. 
Keep is the wretched person and, speaking for the Massa- 
chusetts manufacturers who know from past experience what 
a tariff is between “friends,” the Bulletin demands his in- 
stant dismissal on the broad ground of incompetency. Doubt- 
less Senator Lopcr has already communicated with -the Presi- 
dent and may have received a reply, similar to the other, to 
the effect that the matter will be considered as soon as Secre- 
tary Suaw finishes his real work of campaigning and _ re- 
turns to Washington to rest up. Meanwhile the Boston 
Herald observes that “this is not the only instance in which 
our junior Senator has made use of his power to procure a 
construction of the tariff relieving some of his constituents 
from taxation as a means of bolstering up his political for- 
tunes.” It seems that for a long time frozen herrings were 
admitted to Gloucester duty free, while a tax was imposed 
at the Boston port. This seemed a little irregular to the 
thrifty Bostonese, who complained. It was a difficult situa- 
tion, but not too difficult for Senator LopGr, who deftly solved 
it by getting the Boston ruling changed, so that frozen her- 
rings could come straight to the gilded dome without con- 
tributing a cent to the maintenance of the army in the 
Philippines. The Herald considers this “a strained con- 
struction,” but the interest being local, its protest is not 
unduly vehement. So also with the pickled sheepskins. While 
objecting to the method of fixing tariff rates between friends 
—ui. e., between President and Senator—it wishes it distinctly 
understood that “we are not in this endeavoring to find a 
reason for imposing a new tax; far from it.” And yet they 
laughed at General Hancock when he said that the tariff was 
a local issue! 





Mr. Wituiam L. Dovuc ass was so pleased by the Yazoo City 
Blade’s discovery of his likeness to Judge Parker that he 
decided to become the Democratic candidate for Governor of 
Massachusetts. He is no gum-shoe candidate, either. 


Judge Parker dictated and signed the following note to 
Mr. Greorce F. Parker—no relation—editor of the Demo- 
cratic campaign text-book: 


My DEAR Mr. PARKER,—The Times of this morning says that the 
party text-book is about prepared, and that it will*go to the 
printer in a.few days. Therefore I hasten to beg you to see to it 
that there is no word in it that reflects upon the personal honor and 
integrity of President RoosEvELT. 

An Evening Post editorial indicates that but little care was taken 
in that direction toward myself by the compiler of the Repub- 
lican text-book, but let there be no rejoinder in kind or otherwise. 

I feel confident that you need no reminder; still my anxiety 
impels me to send this caution. Very truly yours, 

ALTON B. PARKER. 


Thereupon Tom had the letter lithographed at Mr. BeLmont’s 
expense and sent to all the good papers, such as the Times, 
the World, and the Brooklyn Eagle, and they printed it in 
facsimile with commendatory comment. Was ever such non- 
sense? Do they really mean to tell us that all the Judge 
knows of the contents of the two text-books he gets from the 
Times and Evening Post? And, pray, what has THEODORE 
Roosevett ever done that would justify an expectation that 
an assault was about to be made upon his “personal honor 
and integrity”? And if the Judge really did entertain such 
a suspicion, why did he not quietly and privately warn the 
presumed idiots instead of putting forth an ostentatious di- 
rection to be lithographed and exploited as a campaign docu- 
ment? Will politicians never learn that men are not mice? 





Mr. Trpsies accepts. 


Everybody is more or less unhappy. Even the Press, the 
blithe, unthinking, partisan Press, is more than dissatisfied 
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Lieu- 





with the Republican nomination of Linn Bruce for 
tenant-Governor. Listen: | 

Governor OpELL made a serious error in permitting Mt. LINN 

Bruce to be forced on the Republican State ticket by the influ- 
ences which placed him there. The Governor ought to have held 
out to the very last against those who put Mr. Bruce forward. 
He ought not to have consented to this nomination se any 
circumstances. The name of Mr. Bruck ought now to be with- 
drawn from the ticket. It is not too kite to do this. It, is our 
earnest conviction that the good of the rest of the State ticket 
and perhaps even the national ticket. demands this change. 
This is truly touching. If the protest were based updn con- 
siderations of public weal, it would be creditable and Pignifi- 
cant; but of course there is something personal back of! it and 
so it need not be regarded seriously. Incidentally the Press 
seems to have known who exercised the real power in the con- 
vention. Better substantiation of Senator Ptartt’s sheering 
perception of the OpELL tag on Mr. Hicerns could hafdly be 
desired. 

The oddity of the present situation could not be’ better 
illustrated than by the fact that the Sun supports a Repub- 
lican for President and a Democrat for Governor, and the 
Evening Post supports a Democrat for President and a Re- 
publican for Governor. Heads or tails, each is pretty sure to 
be on both the winning and losing sides. 


When, during the latest session of Congress, we read the 
speeches of Senator ForaKER—one in particular exceptionally 
lucid and genuinely statesmanlike—we were happy to conclude 
that he had outlived the flamboyance which cha racterized his 
early career. The changing of spots, however, is a most diffi- 
cult operation, as the Senator now demonstrates by joining 
the pack of small partisan barkers who question the sin- 
cerity of Judge Parker’s telegram to Mr. Sueenan. In it he 
perceives only “the hand of that astute politician, Davin B. 
im,” and he sneers at the “ hysterical ” commendation of Mr. 
CLEVELAND. This, of course, is Senator Foraker’s privilege 
and apparently it is his nature. As a matter of fact, being 
an intelligent man, he knows perfectly well that, in hinting 
at trickery on the part of Judge Parker in this connection, 
he is only trying to create a false impression of a most 
creditable act for political purposes. Fortunately, the at- 
tempt is as futile as it is unworthy. Moreover, the Senator’s 
reference to Mr. CiLEveLanp is hardly happy. It reealls to 
mind the incident of “the hero of the unshaken hand,” in 
which it was neither Mr. nor Mrs. CLEVELAND, but a certain 
uncomfortably and very properly snubbed statesman, now 
Senator from Ohio, who became “ hysterical.” 


Mr. Hearst’s papers are warmly and cordially supporting Judge 
PaRKER.—Columbus Enquirer-Sun,. 

Respectfully referred to GeorGe Harvey, of HARPER’s WEEKLY.— 
Savannah Press. 


Only between meals; Old Doctor Watson is their regular diet. 


We have received quite a number of letters from people 
complaining that we do not treat the Republican candidate 
with proper respect, chiefly because we occasionally refer to 
him as “the Colonel” or “ Roosrevett ” instead of “ the Pres- 
ident ” or “ President Roosevetr.” The only one in the lot 
to which we attach any importance came from Mrs. FREDERICK 
BILuines, an intelligent, public-spirited woman for whose 
opinions we have very high regard. Now the answer to all 
this is that when Mr. Roosevett says or does something as 
President, we invariably give him his official title. When 
he says or does anything as a candidate, it is eminently proper 
—and will continue to be so until he declares himself Tueo- 
yoRE the First—to refer to him as one would refer to any 
other candidate. Incidentally he has never yet been elected 
President. Moreover, it just happens that ‘of late he has 
been so busy being a candidate that he has done comparatively 
little as President. Indeed, it would be difficult to tell in 
which capacity he suspended the Treasury ruling taxing 
pickled sheepskins; he probably doesn’t know, himself; Lopcr 
asked him and he did it, possibly to demonstrate that, al- 
though a recent, he is not the least earnest “friend” of the 
tariff. There never was much trouble about titles, anyhow, un- 
til we started the country on the imperialistic road. The elder 
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SamvurL Bowes and the elder JAMES Gorvpon BENNETT ob- 
jected even to “ Mister.” “Don’t say Mr. Greevey,” ‘the latter 
onee directed; “say GREELEY; everybody knows who GREELEY 
is.” So when you say RoosEvELT, everybody knows whom 
you mean. Ie is unique. There is nobody of the same or 
any other name like him. When he hears it, he answers readi- 
ly enough. And when he speaks, he speaks for himself—so 
why bother about it ? 


The Springfield Republican is eighty years old, and looks, 
but doesn’t feel it. No newspaper in the country has a better 
editorial page. Indeed, we can think of but one as good— 
and that is not printed in New York, either. It is truly re- 
freshing to turn from the series of military orders which now 
pervade metropolitan journalism to articles such as the one 
which we reprint elsewhere as a sample of the Springfield 
Republican’s enlightened philosophy. 


Judge PARKER does not claim any credit for himself or his party 
because the gold standard has been established. He does not say 
who established it or how it was established.—SENATOR FORAKER. 


What he might have said with precise truth is that a Demo- 
cratic President did more to establish it than anybody else, 
and that the chief obstacle in his way was the determined 
opposition of certain Republican filibusters. Would Sena- 
tor Foraker care to have his own record and that of various 
Ohio conventions in which he played a conspicuous part dug 
out of the History of Humbug? 


Rornert Treat Paine, Jr., twice the Democratic candidate 
for Governor of Massachusetts, declares for RoosEVELT on the 
BookER WASHINGTON issue. It seems that Rospert apprehends 
that the Judge might not ask Booker to dine in the main 
room, but would “shunt him off into a Jim Crow pantry 
behind the house.” Personally, we doubt if Doctor Wasu- 
INGTON would get as far as the pantry, but Ropert, in his 
mind’s eye, sees him nibbling a cookie in a corner as dark 
as himself, and the conjured spectacle is too much for ‘his 
proud and sensitive spirit. By arduous mental process, there- 
fore, he eliminates all other questions at issue and _ soul- 
fully declares himself. It is pleasing to note that the saved 
lamb receives a hearty weleome into the fold. The Hvening 
Mail seems to be the most deeply impressed. “ Evidently,” 
it sternly ejaculates, “the blood of the old signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, whose lineal descendant Mr. 
Paine is, boils in his veins.” We guess it does; it couldn’t 
very well boil anywhere else. What does the Mail suspect it 
was doing when this “ best of the representatives of the old, 
respectuble clement of the New England Democracy,” this 
“man thoroughly in line with modern sociological thought,” 
was shouting his lungs out for Bryan and all that he stood 
for? Only sizzling, we suppose. The Boston Herald, on the 
spot, doubtless hits the nail on the head when it says that 
Rosert “finds in the somewhat erratic career of President 
RoosEVELT a greater promise of eventually landing on the 
foundations of Populism than ean be discovered in the career 
ot the nominee of the Democratic national convention,” and 
consequently flops from the frying-pan into the fire. 


President RooseEvELT regards the workingmen as anarchists: he 
drives them from lis presence: he calls the soldiers to shoot chem. 
—F rom the Brooklyn speech of the peerless CocKRAN. 


The Press is as silly as usual in trying to fix the responsi- 
bility for the World’s Oyster Bay fake upon the long-suffering 
Judge, simply because he commended Mr. Putirzer’s trench- 
ant open letter to Mr. Roosrverr. We have no means of as- 
eertaining who was really responsible for the publication of 
that shameful tale, but we do know that the man who thus far 
has condoned the offence by neglecting to make correction and 
offer apology is Mr. Josern Purirzer. The Judge has all the 
editing he can do in restraining Mr. Grorce F. Parker and 
other impetuous writers from telling fibs about his rival in 
the campaign text-book. 


The most important fact yet developed regarding Mr. Hic- 
GINS—or is it TrrsLEes?—the Republican candidate for Gov- 
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ernor, is that he has what they call a “life motto.” It is 


pasted on his desk and reads as follows: 
*Tis easy enough to be pleasant when life 
Flows by like a song, 
But the man worth while is the man with a smile 
When everything goes dead wrong. 
Inasmuch as his own life seems to be flowing by like a song 
just at present, we beg to suggest most respectfully that it 
would be a kindly act on the part of Mr. Hicains to send the 
motto to Senator PLrarr. The Senator would appreciate some- 
thing of the sort just now, and we have no doubt he would re- 
turn it with his compliments on the day after election, when 
Mr. Hiaaixs himself may feel in need of a little good philo- 
sophical! cheer. 

Professor Henry Loomis NeELson pauses in the econtempla- 
tion of the latest variety of bugs in his Williamstown potato- 
patch to “point a moral,” to the effect, namely, that Mr. 
RoosEvELT ought not to be elected because “ his manners are 
far inferior to those of all his immediate predecessors.” We 
suppose he used the word “immediate” to avoid comparison 
with such Presidents as ANDREW Jackson and ABRAHAM LIn- 
COLN, who in some respects are supposed to have done pretty 
well. But has the Professor so soon forgotten the democratic 
simplicity, not to say boorishness, of manner of his own par- 
ticular idol before he came under the refining influence of a 
gentlewoman after reaching the White House? Moreover, in 
what respect can Mr. Roosrevett be said truthfully to be de- 
ficient in the attributes of good breeding? Surely no slight 
‘an have been put upon a rotund Professor-politician who used 
to refer to him constantly as “ THEoporE”! 

Mr. Hiaeins is interested in four stores in Olean. Two of these 
are general stores and two are groceries.—The Herald. 


Can this be the tie that binds? 


Here are the Judge’s hands as depicted by the Journal: 


“Sketched from life—Judge Parker giving the Glad Hand 
to the Leaders at the Hoffman House,” is the title. We never 
knew before what a glad hand was. . . . Take it away! 


“ A specch unfit to be made,” is the disrespectful way in 
which Dr. McKetway reters to the peerless Cockran’s latest 
ebullition ef words in Brooklyn. Nevertheless, it is only fair 
to say that it purported to be in support of the Judge. 
Really now, what has become of that Trust money in the 
Republican treasury ? 

Marse Henry, taking us to task for suspecting another side 
of the story of Mr. Roosevetr’s treatment of JEFFERSON 
Davis, bitingly asks: 

He who did this is now the President of the United States. 
We owe respect at least to the office. We are mindful, too, of 
the circumstance that we would be as safe in using offensive lan- 
guage of the President as Mr. RoosEveELT was safe in the use of 
offensive language to Mr. Davis, and, therefore, we shall not 
emulate his bad example. But, remarking that Mr. ROOSEVELT 
was not a voung man when he treated General Mites much as he 
had treated Mr. Davis, we put this question to Mr. HARVEY, 
whether the rutfian who knows not how to respect either the 
gray hairs of a gentleman like JEFFERSON Davis, or the services 














of a veteran soldier like NELSON MiLES—to say nothing of many 
minor incidents of a similar tenor that might be recalled—does not 
deserve something more than to be excused and dismissed as a brave 
but unthoughted youngster, lacking among his many surpassing 
virtues, only the saving grace of a little courtesy and consid- 
eration? 

Our readers, if not Marse Henry, are aware that we con- 
sidered the President’s attitude towards General MILEs un- 
necessary and unwise, not technically perhaps in the immediate 
cireumstances, but in consideration of his past services. And 
yet there was severe provocation. Did Marse Henry never 
hear that Netson A. Mites, while in command of the United 
States army, tried to inveigle Governor THrEopoRE RoosEVELT 
into a political conspiracy against Winuiam McKINLey, 
his commander-in-chief at that very moment? And was ever 
the conduct of a high military officer.more destructive of 
discipline or more detrimental to the service he was bound in 
henor to maintain than that of General Mites under Presi- 
dent RooseveLtt and Secretary Roor? But the topic is not 
pleasing to those of us who prefer to cherish the recollection 
of the splendid deeds of one of our greatest soldiers, and might 
well be dropped. We are glad, indeed, to receive Marse 
Ilenry’s assurance of the recognition of the fact that he 
“ owes respect at least to the office” of President. Otherwise 
we should never have known that “ruffian” could be con- 
sidered a term of endearment. 


Senator Farrspanks has travelled seven thousand miles over 
American railways without being delayed a moment by the 
familiar hot box. 


Mr. Apotpn S. Ocus returned from Europe in the nick of 
time. The notes from Editor CuarLtes R. Minuer’s shiny 
cornet were beginning to waver; one had even flatted to the 

laintive gros “Le ; at least save New York!” I 7aS 
plaintive groan, ect us at least save New York! t was one 
of those times, well recognized in every great journalistic 
factory of the present day, calling for inspiration from the 
boss. Fortunately Mr. Ocus was in just the mood, full of 
happy thoughts and chipper as a cricket. The necessity con- 
fronting him was that of setting an example—and the ocea- 
sion awaited the man. The Judge was about to put on his 
vo-to-meeting boots and sally forth in the darkness of night 
to the wicked city in order that he might confer more readily 
with the great minds—all except Tom’s—there assembled. 
With the quick decision characteristic of one accustomed to 
grab opportunity by the tail, Mr. Ocus dashed northward over 
the glistening rails and landed safely in classic Esopus. 
Snugly ensconced within sheltering leaves upon the bough of 
a friendly tree, pad and pencil in hand, he awaited im- 
patiently but firmly the portentous event. Finally—but why 
lay profane hands upon these matchless words? The master 
speaks: 

With a suit-case the candidate entered the cabriolet and was 

driven down the hill to the dock. His departure was marked. by 
a great display of natural pyrotechnics. The lightning flashed and 
the thunder crashed, and with a heavy haze settling down like a 
huge canopy, shutting off all view of the eastern shore, and the 
candidate going on a swift drive down the rocky hill road through 
the rain, disciples of the strenuous life would have been quite 
well satisfied with the stage set for the Judge's entry into active 
work, 
The shingles on the huge canopy being loose, the pad was 
blurred and streams trickled down the artist’s back, but what 
cared he? Duty had beckoned and had been well met. In 
fitting words, the Judge’s “entry into active work,” his de- 
parture to stir up the hired men, had been celebrated. Only 
the ribald would direct attention to the unfortunate cireum- 
stance that his path lay “down a rocky road.” He had 
shouldered the burden; he had, as it were, went. Now 
blows the cornet clear and strong, and joy pervades the press- 
room. 


Since it is the Republican policy, its actualities and its tend- 
encies as illustrated by its administration of the government, 
its President being a candidate for reelection, how are we going 
to escape ROOSEVELT as the issue, both personally and politically? 
That is the “conundrum” we should like HARPER’s WEEKLY to 
answer for us.—Lowisville Courier-Journal. 


You can’t escape him, Marse Henry; he wouldn’t stay es- 
caped if you did. Only please don’t talk any more about his 
resemblance to pirates who scuttle ships. He might bang a 
few to bits—-and enjoy doing it—if he should get started, but 
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he is no seuttler, Marse Henry, as you very well know—and 
a chivalrous Kentucky gentleman ought not to say such 
things. 

Georce Ape told the Colonel that out in Indiana they 
thought the Judge was a good sort of man to take along to 
picnics to build swings for the children. We dare say they 
are right. Anyhow, a mother would feel easier about her 
offspring in a good, safe swing built by the Judge than in a 
shooting-gallery, which would be the most natural thing for 
some people we knew to start up at a picnic. 





“Everything great done by this country in the last fifty 
years,” said Joun Hay in his Jackson speech, “has been done 
under the auspices of the Republican party.” Mr. Roor 
said in his key-note speech at St. Louis: “Through the Re- 
publican party more than any other political organization the 
moral sentiment of America finds expression. It cannot de- 
part from the direction of its tendencies.” The Republican 
party, thus lauded for its incomparable merits by two of its 
most honored and eloquent sons, has a good deal of history. 
During the second term of General Grant the impression got 
around that the incomparable party was saturated with cor- 
ruption. There were enormous whiskey frauds, some of which 
were prosecuted with good results, but the bulk of which, 
though known, were not punished. Men very near the Presi- 
dent were believed to put their official power and official 
knowledge to monstrously corrupt uses, and this impression 
was strengthened by the conviction of one cabinet officer of 
high crimes and misdemeanors, and the retirement of other 
high officials in disgrace. So many seandals transpired, and 
so much gossip was there about them, that though General 
Grant himself was always believed to be a man of honest pur- 
poses, the people were brought—were doubtless misled—-to the 
conviction that the Republican administration was rotten to 
its core, and a considerable majority of the voters were in- 
duced to east their votes for a Democrat; to wit, SAMUEL JONES 
TILDEN. 

Everybody thought that Mr. Tirtpen had been elected. The 
awful disaster of a Democratic administration was imminent. 
If it had befallen, no one can say to what extent the grand 
record which Mr. Hay and Mr. Root so feelingly expound 
would have been curtailed. But it did not befall. <A lot of de- 
voted patriots, roused on election night by Senator Britt Cuanp- 
LrER of New Hampshire Paul-Revering through the corridors 
of the Fifth Avenue Hotel, got up out of bed and hurled them- 
selves into the numerous breaches. Mr. Hayes was found to be 
really entitled to 165 electoral votes. Only twenty more were 
required to establish him in the White House. It was not a 
simple matter to acquire those twenty votes, but the Republi- 
ean patriots did it. One they got in Oregon. To that one they 
had perhaps a moral right. But the four they got in Florida, 
the seven from South Carolina, and especially the eight from 
Louisiana, were not obtained without a great deal of hard 
work, the cooperation of many earnest souls, and much 
violence, doubtless, to the feelings of the patriots most con- 
cerned. In Louisiana, where it was necessary to throw out 
over 13,000 Democratic votes, the proceedings were very try- 
ing indeed. But the noble men who had undertaken to avert 
disaster from the country were indefatigably persistent. The 
vote of parish after parish was thrown out, usually on the 
ground of intimidation, supported by such evidence as was 
necessary. The patriots were rewarded by success, the humbler 
ones being further remunerated in cash, the higher with office 
of all degrees of emolument and dignity. 


And here we come to the ease of the devoted colored patriot 
Iuiza Prvxston. She was a woman of very humble station, not 
well-to-do, not well considered, but when it was represented to 
her, as to many others, that her testimony was needed by the 
Republican party, to prove intimidation of voters in her 
parish, she came forward and gave it with such heartiness and 
in such quantity as made her name a household word through- 
out the United States. She swore that her husband had been 
taken in the night from his home in Ouachita parish, and had 
been shot seven times, run through arid through with knives, 
and variously mutilated; that her child’s throat had been cut 
while in her arms; and that she had been twice shot, and sub- 
jected to repeated indignities of a nature inexpressibly trying; 





























































































































































and all by a company of young white men whose names she 
Eviza’s testimony was a part of the evidence on which 
She was only one 


gave. 
the vote of Ouachita parish was thrown out. 
of very many instruments that were used for the accomplish- 
ment of a great purpose. But, as said, the fame of her devo- 
tion spread far and wide in the land. It was the more note- 
worthy, the more pathetic, because all her testimony was the 
offering of a faithful heart, and unsupported by any shred of 
fact, as was afterwards effectually proven. It was the more 
affecting, too. because she was a female of abnormally de- 
plorable reputation and character. Having little, she gave 
bountifully out of her meagre store’ to keep the Republican 
party in a position indispensable to the welfare of the coun- 
try, and from which it took eight more years to oust it. 


Those cight years are proudly included by Mr. Hay and Mr. 
Roor in their retrospect of the record of the incomparable 
party. We think these gentlemen, who are passing off the 
stage (Mr. I[ay says) and losing their grip on the flaming 
torch which is to show the truth to coming ages, ought, before 
they go, and when they have leisure from the labors of the pres- 
cent campaign, to get together and put up a monument some- 
where to EuizA PInKSTON, as to one who saw her duty and did it. 
It was not that her individual services were of such indispen- 
sable value, but that they were typical in a particularly pictu- 
resque and striking way of a whole group of services rendered 
between election day, 1876,and March 4, 1877, which were indis- 
pensable to the continued supremacy at that time of the party 
which, Mr. Hay says, has done everything great that has been 
done in this country in the last fifty years, through which, as 
Mr. Root declares, the moral sentiment of America finds ex- 
pression, and of which Mr. Root avers that it cannot depart 
from the direction of its tendencies. 





Speaking of Mr. TinpEN and his campaign, it so happened 
that Mr. James C. Carter was in Albany and the guest of 
Governor TILDEN on the day when Mr. TILDEN got word of his 
nomination for the Presidency. He has recorded his recol- 
lections of the conversation he had with Mr. Titpen that day. 
IIe tells how, being impressed with Mr. Tinpen’s profound 
knowledge of everything relating to government, and thinking 
that his views were not substantially at variance with those 
held by leading Republicans, he expressed surprise that Mr. 
TtLpEN had not allied himself to that party, which seemed to 
Mr. Carter, “ considering the greatly superior number of men 
of education and public spirit to be found in its ranks,” to be 
the fitter to secure a general acceptance of the opinions that 
Mr. Titpen held. But Mr. 'Titprn replied that though it was 
true that a large majority of men of culture, wealth, and force 
were to be found in the Republican party, the trouble was “ it 
was a party of self-seekers.” He explained that he did not 
mean this in any offensive sense, but that the controlling men 
of that party were men of large pecuniary interests, seeking to 
build up fortunes and families; that these personal interests 
were so large as necessarily to engross their thoughts and con- 
trol their opinions, leading them to use their powerful influ- 
ence so as to shape the legislation of the country in a form 
which would favor those interests; that it was difficult to lead 
such men along the pathway of those fundamental principles 
of democratie government by which alone equal justice could 
be done to the masses of men; that the Democratic party held 
within its ranks a far less number of men of this description— 
not enough to control its action—and consequently the opinion 
of its great masses could more easily be shaped and moulded 
by the mere force of ideas; that this was the distinction be- 
tween the former Democratic and Whig parties; and that the 
Republican party would, as the patriotic inspirations caught 
from the opposition to slavery and the defence of the Union 
died away, become the mere successor to the spirit and policy 
of the Whig party. 

It seems -probable that if Mr. TitpEN were alive this year 
he would still be a Democrat, albeit the spirit of so sound and 
accomplished a financier as he must have been horribly tried 
by the eight-year aberration of the old party towards free 
silver. In his own State for six or eight years preceding his 
nomination for President he practically kept a school for the 
training of likely young men in the principles and practice of 
Democratic polities. So many of his pupils did credit to his 
teaching that for twenty years it has been a familiar form of 
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commendation of a New York Democrat to say that he was 
“one of Titpen’s lieutenants.” The Davin B. Hit school, 
which in a way succeeded his, and has kept for two decades, 
has never been able to impart the same value to its certificates 
of graduation. What a erying need there is now in both 
parties in New York of men of the Ti.pEN qualifications, who 
understand principles and care intensely about them; who 
understand practice and can marshal voters to the support of 
principles; who hate raseality and are readier to hunt it down 
and drive it out of their own party than of the party opposed. 
“What concern have you,” said TitpEN to a Buffalo audience 
in 1875, “by what name a man is called who goes to Albany 
to misrepresent your interests and duties? Is it any satisfac- 
tion to a Republican that that man is called a Republican, or to 
a Democrat that he is called a Democrat? Does it make any 
difference what livery he serves the devil in?” Said CHarues 
O’Conor in a letter to Trtpen: “It would displease ‘ our 
friends,’ was his [ Mayor -——’s] irresistible argument. In both 
of the great political parties ‘our friends’ are the country’s 
bitterest enemies.” Such ideas as these have never been suec- 
cessfully disseminated in the Hiut school of statesmanship, 
nor, for that matter, in the political seminary lately conducted 
by THomas Piatt, and now by Bensamin ODELL. 


Every political campaign invites the voters to what in some 
aspects must be a choice of evils. No administration ever was 
perfect. None ever will be. It is the good fortune of the 
country this year that the evils between which it must choose 
are moderate, and that, whichever party wins, some good may 
fairly be expected to come of it. Conversely, it is the bad 
fortune of the partisans who are doing the heavy work of the 
campaign that both parties abound in voters who stop daily 
to consider again whether the objections to letting the other 
side win this year are really graver than the objections to hav- 
ing their own side take office. Republicans who distrust the 
strength of the constitutional hobbles on the impetuous legs 
of the Strenuous One look longingly in the direction of 
Esopus. Conservative Democrats who speculate nervously 
about the infusion of popocratic virus in the veins of the 
Temocraey look indulgently towards Oyster Bay. There are 
many voters on both sides in whose minds the balance of 
general preference or special aversion is so nearly even, that 
some side issue is likely to determine for whom they will 
finally vote. 


Orison Swett Marpen, of Success, made the opening ad- 
dress of the season before the Brooklyn branch of the New 
York School of Journalism. He said: “I was President 
RooseEveELT’s guest last Saturday, and I brought away a vital 
impression—that no one can do anything great who hasn’t 
physical energy back of him. The President said that he 
wouldn’t have amounted to very much if it hadn’t been for 
his efforts to keep his body strong. If it hadn’t been for his 
experience in the West he might have been a failure.” 
Lots of suecess has been pulled off by invalids. ParkMan, 
the historian, was a bankrupt in health before he began his 
life’s work. Herne lived in a mattress grave for years. Was 
it not Pore who spoke of “that long disease my life’? 
R. L. Stevenson pushed away Death with one hand while he 
wrote and lighted cigarettes with the other. There are hun- 
dreds of like instances, but the case most to the point here 
is that of Mr. TiupeN, who always was a valetudinarian, and 
never had any vhysical energy to spare. But he had mental 
energy. That is the main thing. A sound body makes for 
sanity of mind, but physical energy and mental energy don’t 
always go together. Indeed, the cultivation of excessive phys- 
ical energy may impair the capacity for thinking. As for 
President RoosrEve.t, he inclines to put on weight and doubt- 
less needs a good deal of exercise. But he has always worked 
his mind at least as hard as his body. Both are active. It is 
possibly debatable in his case whether his physical or mental 
activity has contributed more to his success. He can think 
and he ean act.-. His erities sav, however, that sometimes his 
physical activity pushes him so hard that his act gets the 
start of his thought. 

Even saturninity has its moments of relaxation. “ Did 
Hitt eall on Jeromp?” asked the Honorable Patrick Mc- 
Carrey, Then, meditatively, “ Maybe he’s been indicted,” 
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The Military Principles Involved in the 


Far-Eastern War 


WE are materially helped to comprehend the principles of mil- 
itary and naval warfare exemplified in the pending contest be- 
tween Russia and Japan by an article contributed io the National 
Review by Captain A. T. Manan, the well-known author of 7'he 
Influence of Sea Power on History. Of course Captain MAHAN’s 
conclusions are submitted tentatively, and may have to be revised 
to some extent hereafter, in the light of more adequate informa- 
tion than the Russian and Japanese censors have allowed to reach 
us. Provisional as they are, however, they come to us accredited 
with the high authority which the writer has acquired within an 
interesting field of study. Captain MAnAN, indeed, is inclined to 
say, though the assertion may sound paradoxical, that the very 
imperfection of the intelligence thus far obtainable promotes com- 
prehension to a certain extent, by preventing the gist of the news 
from losing itself amid a mass of details. and by thus forcing at- 
tention to passing on the broad general lines of action which con- 
stitute the determinative features of the military situation. Even 
to the specialist such features are the most important; while, for 
the outsider, they alone can be easily and securely grasped. They 
essentially resemble general principles, which, undoubtedly, in the 
first instance, are formulated only by the observation and com- 
parison of many details; but which, once established, far exceed 
in illuminative and directive value any undigested accumulation 
of the details on which they are based. <A principle in warfare, 
like a generalization in science, is a result, but, when firmly 
grounded, the data from which it was evolved may be disregarded 
by the average man, who, for his own guidance, needs to know 
only the result, not the method of its attainment. For example, 
in the present war, the transportation problems involved, the par- 
ticularities of tactics, the special difficulties or advantages pre- 
sented by the ground over which the armies are fighting, and the 
efficacy of the several weapons employed in the different branches 
of the two services, are all details that may be disregarded by the 
general reader, and, indeed, must be in the absence of explicit and 
trustworthy information. They minister to the fulfilment of the 
great design of the war: but they are means, not ends. 

Under the circumstances, it might have been predicted that Cap- 
tain MAHAN would confine himself, for the most part, to strategical 
questions. Should the Russians have decided to retain Port Arthur 
as long as possible? Should the Japanese have passed it by, and 
concentrated every available soldier against KuRoPaTKIN, at Liao- 
Yang? Should the Baltic fleet, or as much of it as possible, have 
been despatched months ago to the scene of hostilities? These, 
manifestly. are inquiries of fundamental importance, and it is 
equally plain that Captain Manan is peculiarly qualified to deal 
with them. ‘Touching the first question we are reminded that the 
determination to hold Port Arthur was, at first, widely and_ se- 
verely censured as being an unreasoning concession to national 
pride and to political considerations of the humiliation involved 
in its surrender. A report has long been current, and is still un- 
contradicted, that General KuropaTKIN himself urged the evacua- 
tion of the fortress, as being prescribed by sound military prin- 
ciple. It will be remembered that, during the first stage of the 
South-African war, a similar discussion arose concerning the ex- 
pedieney of retaining Ladysmith. Captain MAHAN, for his part, 
is convinced that the occupation of Ladysmith was neither an 
error in the beginning, nor detrimental to the future of the war, 
because, in the first place, it arrested the invasion of Natal by 
threatening the .Boer line of communications; and because, sec- 
ondly, it detained before the besieged place a body of enemies 
which, at a later stage of the hostilities, would have been more 
formidable elsewhere. He is inclined to think that Port Arthur 
has fulfilled, and continues to fulfil, much the same function to- 
ward the Japanese. The gradual development of operations has 
made it, to his mind, increasingly clear that the number of Rus- 
sians there, plus their artificial advantages of fortification, are 
much more useful to the general plan of campaign than they would 
be if with KuropatkKin. To carry Port Arthur, or even to main- 
tain an investment, the Japanese have had to be much more 
numerous than the garrison. It follows that, had the place been 
abandoned, the aggregate of troops transferred to Kurokt would 
have exceeded signally, if not decisively, those added to his oppo- 
nent. 

But why might not the Japanese have postponed the attempt to 
take Port Arthur until after they had captured or routed the 
principal Russian army under KuropaTKIN? Captain MAHAN 
opines that the Japanese could no more have given Port Arthur 
the go-by than the Boers could have invaded Natal in force had 
they left Ladysmith in their rear. We are reminded that to Japan 
the control of the sea is indispensable. The abandonment of Port 
Arthur by Russia would have meant destruction to the ships 
within; and that destruction would have meant the release of 
Toco’s ships from a wearing and damaging blockade, with free- 
dom to concentrate efforts in protection of the general communica- 
tions of his country, commercial and military. The commerce- 
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destroying achievements of the Vladivostok squadron would have 
been much curtailed, if not absolutely prevented, had ToGo been 
able to leave the neighborhood of Port Arthur. On the other hand, 
if Port Arthur holds out, some of the Vladivostok ships may be 
able to continue their predatory exploits until ice forms. The 
derangement of Japanese communication with the outer world, par- 
ticularly in the matter of warlike supplies, is undoubtedly a seri- 
ous matter for a nation still relatively unprepared to provide from 
her own workshop the needed arms and ammunition. 

But, although the retention of Port Arthur has caused a great 
deal of embarrassment to the Japanese, it is not asserted by Cap- 
tain MAHAN that it will prove quite as distinctive and determina- 
tive a factor as Ladysmith did in the Transvaal war. In the 
present contest there is not between the opponents the same dis- 
parity of ultimate strength as in the earlier; indeed, the approach 
to equality is close, because of the evident great superiority in 
organization of the one weaker in material power, which latter 
combatant possesses also the immense advantage of nearness to the 
field of combat. Yet, while the final outcome of the campaign re- 
mains still unknown, the process which we are watching tends 
more and more, in Captain MAHAN’s judgment, to confirm the fore- 
cast that the persistent occupation of Port Arthur by the Russians 
may prove, or at least might have proved, the turning-point of 
ultimate success for the belligerent, which, inexcusably unprepared, 
and still more inexcusably cff her guard at a most perilous mo- 
ment, lost the first and very important moves of the game. Ina 
word, Port Arthur has meant, and still means, delay, the imper- 
ative need of all defence, but especially of the particular defensive 
which requires time to organize resources incontestably superior. 
Whether it will avail finally has yet to be seen, but, during the 
course of operations, its influence has been visible with a clear- 
ness which even success could scarcely emphasize. Russia’s re- 
tention of Port Arthur has imposed upon the Japanese at once 
two objectives; two points of the utmost importance, between 
which they must choose, whether to concentrate upon one, or divide 
their aggressive forces between the two. These divergent objects 
were Port Arthur and the discomfiture of the northern Russian 
army, a discomfiture needed to assure to the Japanese control of 
Korea and the deliverance of Manchuria. That the Japanese lead- 
ers appreciated the dilemma in which they were placed is patent 
from their desperate attempts to seal the mouth of the harbor 
and to capture the fortifications. They seem long to have: recog- 
nized that, if the large body of troops employed in the siege of 
Port Arthur could be sent to strengthen Kuroki that general 
would be much more likely to succeed in his attempt to envelop 
the left, or eastern, flank of KUROPATKIN’s army. 

But, if the retention of Port Arthur secured delay, Russia failed 
in an important particular to avail herself of the opportunity. 
The time occupied in the siege has been ample for the St. Peters- 
burg government, which should have recognized that the whole 
Japanese movement turned upon the control of the sea, to have 
despatched from Europe a fleet which, by this time, should have 
reached the theatre of war, and might have turned the scale. 
Long ere this, the aggregate of Russia’s naval force in the Orient 
might have been made decidedly superior to that of Japan, and 
the problem of bringing the separate sections into cooperation 
against the concentrated enemy, though difficult, would not have 
been unsolvable. Captain MAHNAN is not one of those observers 
who cast doubt, amounting to derision, on the proposed despatch 
of the Baltic fleet to the Far East. He has himself been too far 
away from sources of information to know how far it was possi- 
ble for that fleet to start in April or May, or in what force; but 
he has always believed, he tells us, that, if properly equipped 
to start, it was perfectly feasible for the Baltic ships—so far as 
coaling should be concerned—to proceed to the scene of hostilities 
during the summer weather. Had it done so, and had the Port 
Arthur fleet been so far restored as it has since given demonstra- 
tion of being, its enemy would have found on the sea, as on land, 
two divergent objectives, two mobile opponents, unitedly very 
superior to himself, cooperation between which might not have been 
averted. . 





Man and Nature 


‘ 

FAIR summer weather, when most of the time we can lounge 
or saunter in the open, is apt to awaken myriad reflections upon 
our forfeited relation to nature. There she stretches infinitely 
beautiful and wonderful, peace and health-bestowing, under our very 
eyes, and yet for some insufficient reason, some mistaken sense of 
obligation, some attempt to outdistance others in the race for 
possessions, we house ourselves; we limit the vision to four straight 
walls; we grow near-sighted, pale, unseeing, and unhearing. Once 
we throw aside the bonds that have held us prisoner all winter, 
and rise at dawn to loiter all the long day through the sun- 
shine, even until the stars come out one by one in the steel 
blue of night, we ask ourselves why this closest of all relations 
should lapse for half the year, so naturally, so utterly we seem 
to belong to the sunshine and the day and the day and the sun- 




















































































































shine to us. We realize then that “the world is too much with 
us, late and soon,” and we understand ourselves, life, and our 
part in creation better when we have lifted our eyes to gaze into 
endless distance, all sun-filled and breeze-freshened. 

The limit of this complete understanding of nature, this at-one- 
ment with all created earth, may be easily snapped. It requires 
only one good day’s march from home or from any shelter, a sud- 
den darkening of the sky, and the fond Mother Nature, so in- 
finitely and variously beautiful, is converted into a hostile force 
—alien, harsh, destructive. One realizes then that if man has 
carried civilization too far, and has swamped himself in his be- 
longings, he has at least done so in natural self-defence. If 
ene is inclined to feel rather contemptuously of the big athlete 
who confessed that it took just half a man’s waking hours to 
keep his body clean and in order, one is yet brought to admit 
that there is a happy medium between savagery and the Waldorf. 
To wander forth at early dawn, to go on and on until eighteen 
miles from home,—one’s own or any one else’s,—to sit down at 
the end of a mountain gorge, with sheer, gray cliffs rising steep on 
either side and a wild, frothing stream gushing in between, 
with an imperfectly blazed trail hehind one as the only guide 
to distant shelter, and to watch a storm break awakens the con- 
viction that the world is not really so much our own as we 
had dreamed in the sunlit morning. The breeze which fanned us 
then, freezes us; the heavens blacken and glower malignantly; a 
deep, prolonged grumbling as of wild beasts after prey begins in 
the distance; sudden flashes of blinding light throw out the 
cliffs and forests in lurid, grotesque wise; and all these are far 
from native and homelike phenomena. Man becomes conscious 
of a universe created and active for some more unfathomable 
purpose than to add to his joy in living. 

The unaccustomed is the tragic--education is merely a way of 
enlarging a man’s knowledge of possible human predicaments, so 
that no happening takes him wholly unawares. If a man de- 
sire to seem a cultivated person let him beware of thinking his 
experience unique. “A bit wet” is the proper attitude of mind 
when the clouds have burst and creation is drenched. And only a 
bit wet will it seem to a lumbering-camp of men who habitually 
brave snow and storm, thunder and lightning, wild animals and 
leneliness unspeakable. In camp where whiskey and fires were 
plentiful, towels by some cultivated facility were dispensed with. 
The nearest approach to this adjunct of civilization was a gray 
and grimy dish-cloth. It set one to questioning what THOREAU 
did about towels and dish-cloths at Walden Pond. Doubtless his 
minute and detailed book tells, but there are no books for imme- 
diate consultation in the wilderness. 

How innocent and round end shiny the moon looks, peeping 
over the eastern tips of the mountains when earth has turned 
aside her evil mood! It is not so easy for the chance way- 
farer, wrapped in borrowed blankets, with wet and steaming 
clothes pressed close to his burning skin to forget. He is apt to 
drive homeward a chastened and a saddened spirit. Even Nature 
can deceive. Wilful, feminine, and capricious she smiles to trap 
him into a presumptuous fondness, the better to flout him. He 
remembered a certain friend who, taken suddenly ill at a far- 
away mountain hotel, wailingly demanded New York and the 
Holland House, exclaiming, weakly: “I don’t mind dying; but I 
want to die where I can buy cologne and have the frills on my 
nightshirt fluted!” The wayfarer who once felt only scorn for 
such yearnings is apt to be converted. His heart will ever after 
fail him when he threatens to elope with a blanket and a book to 
a mountain top to live alone till the winter snows drive him down. 
Ile realizes that civilized man has given his heart and his peace 


to tubs of hot water, laundered clothes, scented soaps, bath- 
towels, cooked feod, blazing, open fires, and softly tinted 
walls! 


A lady philanthropist crossed the Russian frontiers to visit 
Toutstor, and, ushered into the presence of the great saint, she 
uttered the usual conventional greetings and explanations, while 
the sage eyed her abstractedly and silently, “as if,” she said— 
“as if he were quietly turning back the top of my head and 
looking at the thoughts inside.” When she ceased speaking, he 
touched her large and fashionable sleeve and said, sweetly: “ Why 
do you wrap so mu¢h cloth on your arms? - If you ripped it off 
it would make a good frock for a little girl.” 

The great difficulty is to draw the line at sufficiency. Man 
thrown loose upon the caprices of nature is not man at his best. 
Man spendifg half his waking hours upon the care of his body 
is not man at his best. Wherever protection and necessary care 
are converted into luxury and superfluity, he is weakened. The 
time must come when beautiful dressing will be that which is 
most useful, most appropriate, most unhampering. 

To awake after a night’s dreamless sleep and find oneself no 
worse for four hours’ tramp through blinding rain and hurtling 
wind and hours of driving in wet clothing is convincing enough 
of the robustness and power that accrue to a man when he lives 


in the open. Doubtless time will renew the bond between man 
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and Nature, drawing him ever closer and closer to her, teaching 
him to extract health and peace and patience from her, and 
teaching him to thwart her caprices by his ingenuity. 





The War and the Peace Congress 
From the Springfield ‘‘ Republican ”’ 

Prince Rapzivit of the Russian army, after escaping from Port 
Arthur with despatches from General STOESSEL, has given us one 
fleeting glimpse of the savagery of the warfare around that coveted 
stronghold. We may be sure that he revealed not a hundredth 
part of the horrors of the situation. Yet enough was told to show 
that toward each other the combatants, after all has been justly 
said of their splendid fortitude and courage, are lowered to the 
level of savages and brutes. Could anything be more bestial than 
that murky tale of the slope covered for days with wounded sol- 
diers, feebly signalling for succor, while the foes on either side 
-allously let them perish from exhaustion, starvation, and thirst? 
Admit that, under the conditions,no other course was possible; still, 
in that one episode there is revealed the essential barbarity of war. 

Since we all became students of strategy and readers of MAHAN, 
we have tended to forget or ignore the nether side of war. It is 
far away—this war—and it appeals to us mainly as a great in- 
ternational sporting event. As in ’varsity circles in spring or au- 
tumn, it is largely a question of the championship. In the same 
breath, our boys ask for the war news and the ball scores. The 
science of flanking movements interests us vastly more than the 
Red Cross work, and if we would know how many men the Rus- 
sians lost in a certain sanguinary affair, the reason is that we 
wish to compare the figures with the losses of the Japanese. Who 
stops to think of the agony, the waste, the destruction, the blighted 
future, the sheer barbarism involved in what goes on? 

While these phases of the dark side of war are forgotten in the 
excitement of the combat, there are many who find that these are 
days ripe for cultivating in lands where peace prevails a keener 
appetite for the glory of head-on collisions. Everywhere the work 
of the belligerents is being carefully studied, so that other nations 
may be made the better fighting machines. The air seems full of 
“Jessons ” in the art of smashing things. Have you read about 
the Japanese commissariat, or their use of artillery, or their 
methods of blockading a port? Have you observed how the Jap- 
anese use their torpedo-boats in a naval action? Do you under- 
stand Kuropatkin’s mastery of the art of retreat? If not, it is 
evident that somebody’s education is being neglected. 

Then, too, we all have been profoundly impressed by the ease 
and delight with which a Japanese soldier dies for his country. 
The fact that he would rather die on the battlefield than live away 
from it is not the least of the lessons of this war. <A writer. in 
the London Times now regrets that English patriotism has not 
reached quite the pitch of the patriotism in Japan. Over in 
Nippon the parents of a young man killed in battle are promptly 
tendered the congratulations of all the neighbors; and what would 
be thought of sueh.a performance in England toward the parents 
of a British soldier lost in action? “I am afraid,” says the writer 
in the Times, sadly, “ it [the congratulations] would not be pru- 
dent. The spirit is not there, and until we go through the fire 
and learn to give death its proper value we shall remain so 
clogged with prudence as to be apparently afraid.” What a situa- 
tion this is, to be sure, when Western writers lament that Christian 
Occidentals have not been favored by a civilization and a religion 
that teach strongly a pagan contempt for life and the glorious 
privilege of being butchered on a. battle-field. If the Japanese ac- 
tually draw from their ancestor worship and their heathen rites 
an inspiration that makes them superior to us in the frenzied 
daring of battle, the military “lesson” is, apparently, that we 
should introduce their forms of religion. 

Against such tendencies it may be useless to enter a protest. 
and yet at no other time could a protest be more opportune. Dis- 
couraging as are events to those who, believing in peace rather 
than war, see little progress in the world away from the ideals 
and standards of militarism, there is no time when their influence 
should be exerted more strongly than in a period of war. On this 
account the thirteenth international peace congress in Boston, 
week after next, merits 2 welcome more cordial than it usually 
gets. The tendency is to ignore such a gathering, for men are 
inclined to feel the apparent hopelessness of waging war against 
war, when the world seems as much given to the argument of the 
sword as ever in the dark days that are gone. The good that may 
be done, however, in holding up the contrary ideal, and in empha- 
sizing the immutable fact that war in the last analysis is always 
a relapse of civilized man to the barbarism from which he came, 
-annot easily be overestimated. It needs to be pointed out again 
and again, even with “damnable iteration.” and from every war 
there flow evils pregnant with more evils still, and that, how- 
ever much war may display and cultivate certain heroic qualities 
in man, it is also fecund with endless demoralization and woe. 













FRANK W. HIGGINS, REPUBLICAN NOMINEE FOR GOVERNOR 
. OF NEW YORK STATE 7 


The reader is referred to an interesting article on Mr. Higgins, giving an intimate view of his character and personality, on 
page 1494 of this issue of the “ Weekly” 
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Personal Characteristics of the Republican Candidate for the Governor 
of New York.—His Record in the State Senate.—Some amusing Anecdotes 


By Earle 


HE first day that Lieutenant-Governor Frank Wayland 
Higgins, recently nominated for Governor of New York 
by the Republican convention at Saratoga, assumed his 
duties as presiding officer of the State Senate, he found 
on his desk a beautiful floral offering from the Demo- 
cratic Senators. Many of them had served beside him in the Sen- 
ate for years, and the gift was a tribute inspired by affection and 
He had always fought fair as a Senator, and they felt 
And 


respect. 
that he would wield the gavel with justice and impartiality. 
he did. 

In the hour of defeat and disappointment at the State conven- 
tion, Timothy L. Woodruff, facing the delegates who were soon to 
nominate his sole rival, made this statement: 

“T have known Frank Higgins for many years, and I never knew 
him to do a mean or an unkind act.” 

The two incidents illustrate the character of the man who is 
to lead the State’s Republican hosts to the polls in November. 
He is a plain man of the people, unaffected, approachable, unos- 
tentatious, amiable, and sincere; charitable in thought and act, 
temperate in speech and in conduct, henest as daylight, and 
cherishing high ideals as a public servant. During his eleven 
years of service in the Senate, part of the time as chairman of the 
important Finance Committee, he has been a sturdy champion of 
economy in administration. of strict business system in the con- 
duct of State affairs, and of. honesty in appropriations. He was 
chairman of the Finance Committee for a lenger period than any 
other man. and he has often worked far into the night inves- 
tigating some bill that looked suspicious. If the bill bore the 
earmarks of a steal, he would fight it with all his power, no mat- 
ter whether friends or foes were behind it. ‘“ The’ State must get 
a dollars worth for every dollar it expends” has been his motto. 
For years he had books of account kept, at his own expense, in 
his home office at Olean, that he might know the exact status of 
the appropriations and expenditures of State institutions ‘and 
public works. 

The deficiency appropriation bill was one of the first evils he at- 
tacked. Managers of State irstitutions and departments were 
making contracts for buildings, ete., in excess of legislative ap- 
propriations, and the contracts practically pledged the State to 
make good the difference. The present law, which originated with 
Mr. Higgins, prohibits the making of such contracts. Another 
law, for which he is responsible, requires that any funds received 
by State departments, institutions, or commissions, must be paid 
over to the Treasurer of the State, and not paid out again ex- 
cept .through legislative appropriation. Prior to 1895 many rail- 
roads in the State were not paying their employees with any 
regularity, and oftentimes pay-days were several months apart. 
The men were thus compelled to discount their time to get food 
and clothing for their families. When Mr. Higgins’s attention 
was called to this injustice he introduced and procured the passage 
of a bill requiring all railroads within the State to pay their em- 
ployees not later than the 20th day of each month. While on the 
subject of railroads it is interesting to note that Mr. Higgins does 
not use passes. 

One day a constituent who wanted to go somewhere wrote ask- 
ing for one. “TI do not ride on a pass myself.” was the general 
tenor of the reply, “and I do not care to ask for one, either 
for myself or any one else. However, if you so desire I will, send 
you my personal check for the amount of the fare.” 

Mr. Higgins has been an ardent Republican since he was six- 
teen years of age—at which age he hurrahed for Grant, while his 
father supported Greeley—but those who know him well declare 
that he has never been and never will be any man’s man. Despite 
the strengest party pressure he refused to vote for Louis F. Payn 
as Superintendent of Insurance, and on many other occasions he 
lias demonstrated his independence. 

Two weeks before the State convention Mr. Higgins did not be- 
lieve that he would be nominated, and went away to the White 
Mountains. 

“T hear you are going away,” said Supreme Court Justice F. 
W. Kruse the day the candidate left Olean. “ Where are you 
going?” 

“To the White Mountains,” was the reply. 

“ For how long?” 

“Until after the State convention.” 

“Well!” cried Justice Kruse. “ Who’s going to stay home and 
keep your Governorship boom alive?” 

Dr. Timothy Higgins, the grandfather of the candidate, and two 
brothers were among the early settlers of Allegany County, New 
York, and Orrin T. Higgins, his father, was for many years the 
rich man of Rushford in. the same county. The strong, keen, 
thoughtful face of Orrin T. Higgins would have served as an ex- 
cellent model for Shrewdness itself. and he was as thrifty, far- 
seeing, and brainy as he looked. His wife, as an old resident of 
Rushford describes her, was “the angel of the town,” charitable, 
devout, and kind. She was an ardent admirer of Dr. Francis 
Wayland, the famous Baptist clergyman and author, and when 
on August 18, 1856, a son was born to her she named him Francis 
Wayland Higgins. From early vouth, however, the future candi- 
date for Governor was called Frank, and Frank is the name he 
chooses to be known by to-day. “His early education was received 
at Rushford Academy, Review Military Academy, Poughkeepsie, 
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and at a commercial college. This has been supplemented by 
much travel and study and by many busy years in the invaluable 
school of experience. At the age of nineteen he engaged in mer- 
cantile business at Stanton, Michigan, and several years later 
married Miss Kate C. Noble. Their eldest son, O. T. Higgins, is 
married, and resides at Bowlder, Colorado. Harry, the second son, 
and Miss Josephine, their only daughter, live at home. The boys 
are bright, keen young men, and Miss Josephine is as charming in 
manner as she is ‘beautiful in face. The children are as gracious, 
unaffected, and unpretentious as their parents, and their common- 
sense bringing up could be copied with profit by many families 
of wealth in America. 

Twenty-five years ago Mr. Higgins made Olean, New York, now 
a thriving’ city, of about 15,000 inhabitants, his home. He owns 
immensé tracts of pine and mineral lands in the West: is inter- 
ested in banking, glass manufacture, and many other enterprises, 
and is worth several millions of dollars. He is the principal 
owner and inactive partner in two groceries and two general 
stores in Olean. In this connection the following anecdote is told: 

Some years ago he had a_ political controversy with W. G. 
Laidlaw, then Congressman from his district. 

“ Higgins,” cried the vitriolic Laidlaw, “ you're a grocer and you 
sell codfish: I’m a lawyer and I sell brains!” 

But Laidlaw is now one of the noble army of “ exes,” and Hig- 
gins is his party’s candidate for the Governorship of the Empire 
Siate. 

Mr. Higgins has long been a personal friend and admirer of 
President Roosevelt, and in the spacicus grounds which surround 
the handsome colonial mansion in Olean is a tree which the 
Rough Rider planted when he was Governor of New York. 

One of candidate Higgins’s peculiarities is his fondness for a 
“dry smoke.” He is often seen with a cigar in his mouth but it 
is rarely lighted. He enjoys a good story, even when told at his 
own expense, and is himself an excellent story-teller. 

When a friend asked him about his chances a few days before 
the State convention he spoke feelingly about the trials and _ re- 
sponsibilities of the Governorship. Then he added, with a smile: 

“ Regarding the Governorship, I feel somewhat like the Irish- 
man who heard that there was a run on the bank he patronized. 
Rushing up to the eashier’s window, he cried, ‘If I can get me 
money, I don’t want it: but if [ can’t get me money, I must 
have it!” 

Mr. Higgins owns a pair of fast horses, but is rarely seen be- 
hind them. Motoring has never appealed to him, and he does not 
own an automobile. He is an expert bowler, and plays in the 
annual tournament of the City Club in Olean. He was one of the 
founders of the Olean Golf Club, is an ex-president of the club, 
and plays whenever he has time and opportunity. 

“T understand that you are a golf-player?” he was asked: re- 
cently. 

* Yes, I am very fond of the game,” 

“ What do vou go round in, what is your score? 

“Well,” said the candidate, with a dry smile, “as IT am anxious 
to receive the support of all the golf-players in the State, I don't 
think I’d better give out my score.” 

Frederick D. Kilburn, State Superintendent of Banks, and quite 
a wag, tells an amusing anecdote concerning Mr. Higgins. Accord- 
ing to Kilburn, he and quite a party of Albany politicians met the 
Lieutenant-Governor at Forty-second Street and Broadway one 
day, and Kilburn offered the following resolution, and moved 
that it be adopted: 

Whereas, kind Providence has seen fit to bring about this pleas- 
ant meeting at Forty4second Street and Broadway in the great 
city of New York, and 

Whereas. one of our number, Hon. Frank Wayland Higgins, of 
Olean, Cattaraugus County, New York, has recently been elevated 
to the high office of Lieutenant-Governor of said State; now. 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the Lieutenant-Governor has a plain duty in tli 
premises, and that we forthwith proceed down Broadway, gracious!) 
permitting the said Lieutenant-Governor to settle all the bills that 
may be incurred. 

Some one seconded the motion, and it was adopted with but 2 
single dissenting vote, that of the victim. The conspirators at once 
decided that the first thing on the programme was a dinner at the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s expense. They had the very best the hotel 
afforded, and then moved on down Broadway. At. Thirty-eighth 
Street they played billiards and pool for an hour, after which Mr. 
Higgins paid the checks. At Thirtieth Street they took a violent 
fancy to a line of $3 50 neckties in a window and were speedily 
fitted out. Mr. Higgins didn’t care for a $3 50 necktie himself. 
but he squared things with the cashier. At Twenty-fifth Street 
the Albanians ran out of smoking material, dragged Mr. Higgin- 
into a tobacconist’s, and purchased. the very. best. cigars in the 
place. Once more the Lieutenant-Governor saw the cashier. 

The Albany men were having the time of: their lives, but at tli 
Flat-iron Building Mr. Higgins called a halt. , 

“T had a hundred-dollar bill at Forty-second Street, and now ! 
only have $37 left,” he said, ruefully, according to the veracious 
Kilburn. “If it cost a man $63 to come down from Forty-secon’ 
Street to Twenty-third, what under heavens would it cost him 
if he went all the way down to the Battery?” 


was the reply. 
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A Starboard View of the * Askold” as she looks in her Berth A Hole made by a Shell in the Side of the “ Askold” 


at Shanghai 


A View of the Deck of the “ Askold,”’ showing the Damage done by the Japanese Fire 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE DAMAGED RUSSIAN CRUISER “ ASKOLD” 
AS SHE LOOKS NOW IN THE HARBOR AT SHANGHAI 


The photographs, sent by our correspondent at Shanghai, show several striking views of the disabled Russian cruiser “ Askold” 
as she looks now in the harbor at Shanghai. The “ Askold” was one of the Russian ships injured in the engagement of 


August 14 off Port Arthur, after which the “ Askold” and the “ Grozovoi” were taken to Shanghai and disarmed, The injurics 
to the “ Askold” were serious. Her smokestacks were badly damaged, her starboard bow was pierced, and there were other in- 
juries to the cruiser due to exploding shells. There is also serious under-water damage, although the vesscl’s engines and boilers 
are reported to be in good condition 
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Commanders at Port Arthur 


By Charles Johnston 


av F can all see that the fall of Port Arthur will be counted 

among the decisive battles of the world, and will practi- 

cally decide the dominance of the Pacific for the com- 

ing century. Japan will achieve exactly those aims 

which she proposed to herself ten years ago, when Port 

Arthur was taken by her victorious armies, and will hold a far 

stronger position than she would have then held, had her advance 
not been blocked by Russia, Germany, and France. 

So little attention was paid to the details of the Chino-Japanese 
war, that most of us have not recognized the names of Japan’s 
present. victorious commanders as already renowned in the war 
against China; yet it is a remarkakle fact that every one of the 
Mikado’s generals whose names are now familiar even to the man in 
the street gained high distinction in the war of ten years ago. 
Field-Marshal Yamagata was then in command of the first Japanese 
army. Field-Marshal Oyama in like manner commanded the 
second Japanese army, which captured Port Arthur.  Major- 
General Nogi, as he then was, made a name for himself at the fall 
of Kaiping. Lieutenant-General Kuroki was the hero of Wei-Hai- 
Wei, which was brilliantly assauited and captured by the Japanese. 
L.ieutenant-General Oku was the hero of the first capture of New- 
Chwang. Similarly Vice-Admiral Togo, whose name stands first 
for actual achievement in naval warfare, gained high distinction 
in the Chinese war. Then a captain, he was in command of the 
Naniwa, one of the three swift war-ships, which led the attack 
against the Chinese battle-ships at the outset of the war. He was 
the leading figure in the sinking of the transport Kowshing, which 
had on board a number of English officers and engineers, in Chinese 
service. When the Naniira fired on the Kowshing and sank her, 
the English officers jumped into the water from the sinking ship. 
While struggling in the water, they were fired on by the Chinese, 
and were with great difficulty rescued by the Japanese under Cap- 
tain Togo. Another Japanese commander, now famous, Lieutenant- 
General Nodzu, made his mark at Ping-Yang, at the beginning of 
the Chino-Japanese war, while the contest was still being fought on 
Korean soil. 


A Japanese Prophecy ‘ 

Not only are the combatants the same, but the policy of Japan 
is exactly what it was ten years ago. The Japanese were singu- 
larly frank in giving out their views during the whole of this 
period, and, to illustrate them, we may quote two singular pro- 
nouncements made in the spring of 1900 before the first breaking 
of the Boxer storm. One distinguished Japanese statesman spoke 
as follows: A Russo-Japanese war, the issue of which can never 
tor one moment be doubtful, must give to Japan Korea, the Liao- 
Tung peninsula, the military ascendency in Peking, and the possi- 
bility of the reformation of China. The prize is the greatest that 
has ever been within the grasp. of a nation. 

About the same time, to wit in April, 1900, another distinguished 
Japanese statesman said: Korea must become Japanese. Japan 
must come into possession of Korea: Will she acquire it by peace- 
ful means, or will war be first necessary? My own opinion is, 
that unless Japan be given a free hand in Korea, war with Russia 
is inevitable, but that it will not occur at least within the period 
of another vear. So long as Japan holds the command of the sea, 
the preparations now being made by Russia in Manchuria are in- 
different to her. By the oecupetion of Port Arthur, Russia has 
nade herself more vulnerable than she was before... . Even now, 
Russia can only be dislodged from~ Manchuria as the result of a 
victorious war. There is time cnough for us to act five years 
hence. 


How Marshal Oyama took Port Arthur 

The sentence quoted may stand as a_ remarkable political 
prophecy, both. as to facts and* times. Japan held precisely these 
views not only at the time of the Boxer outbreak, but many years 
before. We see their first expression in--the treaty of Tien-Tsin, 
made between China and Japan in April. 1885, in which Japan made 
her first modern effort to break the Chinese power in Korea; and 
to abolish the claims of Chinese suzerainty. This treaty. contained 
the provision that neither China or Japan should.send troops to 
Korea without informing the other, and it was the violation of 
this provision by China which led to the war of 1894. 

We are familiar with the story of the landing of Japanese 
troops at Fusan, the naval battle off the Yalu, the advance of the 
Japanese army to Seoul and thence north to Ping-Yang, where 
they gained their first great and decisive victory over the Chinese. 
We also know something of the first advance of the Japanese into 
Manchuria, driving before them the vanquished but obstinately 
fighting Chinese troops. But most of us have probably forgotten 
the details of the taking of Port Arthur, and the part played in 
that decisive event by Marshal Oyama, General Stoessel’s chief 
opponent. 

Port Arthur was then considered one of the most formidable 
forts in existence. Its fortifications had been planned by a distin- 
guished German soldier and strategist, Major von Hanneken, and 
consisted of twenty main forts and many lesser works, and these 
were backed up by huge docks and iron works for the repair and 
fitting of the Chinese fleet which had its headquarters there. The 
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second Japanese army, which was destined to take Port Arthur, had 
been at Kinchow since November 8. 1894. It was commanded by 
Marshal Oyama. On November 12, the march on Port Arthur was 
begun,_and on November 20, Port Arthur was reached by the 
Japanese army. The attack was arranged by Marshal Oyama for 
the early morning of November 21. It was so cold that the Japan- 
ese soldiers slept in each other’s arms, to keep themselves from 
freezing. Just after the rising of the moon, about 2 a.M., the 
Japanese soldiers began- their advance, taking with them nothing 
beyond their rifles and ammunition. 

The plan of attack decided on by Marshal Oyama was as follows: 
The first division was to attack the Eteshan or “ Chair Hill” 
forts. The Mixed Brigade was to storm the Erhlung-shan forts. 
The independent cavalry was to cover the right flank of the first 
division. Four batteries of siege-artillery were stationed to the 
north of Shuitse-ving. The first attack was made on Eteshan by 
Major-General Nishi, with the Third Regiment, with -forty field 
and siege guns. The Chinese at first responded valiantly with 
their heavy Krupp guns, but after an hour their fire stopped, and 
the Third Regiment rushed Eteshan at the point of the bayonet. 

Meanwhile, the Chinese Peiyu-shan and Song-shu-shan forts kept 
up a steady fire on the Japanese, but in spite of this the whole 
group of Eteshan forts were in the hands of the Japanese by 8 a.m. 
The next attack was directed against the Song-shu-shan forts. 
The Chinese in these forts were preparing to flee, when a shell ex- 
ploded their powder magazine, and slaughtered many of them. 
This group of forts fell about J]1 a.m. The assault on Erhlung- 
shan and Kikwong-shan forts began immediately after this, the 
Mixed Brigade taking the lead. Seven great forts in this group 
were silenced: by noon, and thus all the inland forts had fallen into 
the hands of the Japanese by midday, the port proper and the 
coast forts being still in the hands of the Chinese. 

The attack on the town of Port Arthur and the coast forts was 
led by Marshal Oyama in person. Hwang-kin-shan, the most im- 
portant of the coast forts, was well supplied by heavy artillery. 
‘The Second Regiment advanced to the assault, and by 4 P.M. all the 
Hwan-kin-shan or “ Golden Hill” forts were in the hands of the 
Japanese. This marked the close of effective resistance, for by the 
next morning the Chinese had deserted all the remaining forts and 
Port Arthur was in Marshal Oyama’s hands. 

It is impossible not to be struck by the almost complete identity 
in order of the events of the two sieges, but here the analogy ends. 
If a series of pictures taken slowly with a kinetoscope, be pro- 
jected on the screen with vastly increased rapidity, the whole per- 
spective of the event pictured is foreshortenecd, minutes being con- 
tracted into seconds. In this way the Chinese defence of Port 
Arthur compares with the Russian. It is hours against weeks. 
The numbers of the slain bear about the same ratio. Ten years 
ago, Japan, in capturing Port Arthur, lost only forty killed and 
two hundred wounded, according to the official figures, while the 
Chinese losses are given-as 7000 killed and wounded. The attack- 
ing and defending armies then numbered about eighteen thousand 
each. It is startling to compare with these figures the present 
numbers of the slain. 

A few days after the capture of Port Arthur, the following inci- 
dent occurred, with Marshal Oyama as its central figure. The 
Marshal saw a group of Chinese prisoners in a dilapidated hut, 
with the icy rain dripping in on them from the broken roof. 
“ These, too. are men;” he is said to have exclaimed; “ My horse, 
though he may die, if exposed to the rain, is not worth these men’s 
lives. Quick, lead them to my stables; turn the horses out, and see 
that the prisoners are warmly sheltered.” 

It is on record that the Japanese seemed to the Chinese to be 
utterly reckless, storming as they did under the iron hail from 
the forts. 


General Stoessel’s First Success 
It may be conceded that General Stoessel’s heroic defence of Port 


‘Arthur will pass into history as the greatest of modern defensive 


operations. ~ One’s only regret is, that such a splendid fight should 
be waged for what is really foreign soil, and not genuinely a part 
of the Russian Empire. But the valor of the Port Arthur garr'- 
son is one of the great things in modern Russian history. 

General Stoessel won his first laurels somewhat later than 
Marshal Oyama, namely, in the great Boxer outbreak of 1900. The 
T-ho-chuan, or League of United Patriots, as the Boxers called 
themselves, began their systematic outrages in the middle of May 
of that year, at first confining their activities to the massacre 0! 
Native Christians, that is, the Chinese converts made by the 
Catholic and Protestant missionaries. Seventy-three native Chris- 
tians, including women and children, were reported murdered, in the 
cables of May 17. Four days later, the Diplomatic Corps at 
Peking began to press the Chinese govertiment to suppress tlic 
Boxers, but the Manchu court, from beginning to end, openly 
sympathized with the latter, and the armies of Generals Tung-tu- 
siang, Ma, and Nieh formed the backbone of the Boxers in Chi h 
and Shantung. Before the end of May, extra Legation Guards were 
summoned to Peking, and the Boxer outrages had reached the 
neighborhood of Tien-Tsin. A new feature was the destruction 0! 
foreign-built railioad property, and this was soon supplemented by 
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attacks on European missionaries, railroad employees, merchants 
and others. 

The Boxers began to thicken between Peking and Tien-Tsin, 
carrying murder, outrage, and pillage along with them, and at the 
same time international forces began to concentrate inthe neigh- 
borhood of Taku. Then came the storming of the Taku forts, pre- 
sided over by Admiral Alexeieif, and the departure of Admiral Sir 
Hdward Seymour to attempt the relief of the Peking Legations. 
Tien-Tsin was now threatened by a destructive horde, and General 
Stoessel, with a relief force of some four thousand Russians and an 
equal number of troops of other nations, undertook operations to 
defend the foreign settlement there. This settlement has been 
described as “ presenting all the character of a thriving English 
or American town,” consisted of broad streets, substantial dwell- 
ings, banks, counting - houses, warehouses, clubs, churches, and 
schools, and possessed commerce valued at sixty million dollars 
yearly. 

It was wholly undefended, and was the chief object of the 
Boxer hatred of all foreign institutions and their works. For 
fully three weeks, this. flourishing foreign settlement sustained a 
siege only to be compared, for its prospective horrors and outrages 
with the sieges of Delhi and Lucknow, in the Indian Mutiny. On 
June 19, Colonel Anissimoff, whose name has since became familiar, 
wrote that Tien-Tsin was surrounded by Chinese hordes, who were 
bombarding it with heavy artillery, the losses in killed and wounded 
among the defenders being already very heavy. On June 20, 
General Stoessel went to the help of Anissimoff with all the men he 


John 


Lonpon, September 14, 1904. 
OU are to be visited very shortly—I believe for the first 
time—by one of the most admirable of Englishmen, Mr. 
John Morley. Mr. Morley’s hold on England, like his 
position in the public life of England, is peculiar to him- 
self. One separates him instinctively not merely from the 
ordinary run of politicians, but from all politicians. His’ “ at- 
mosphere,” his influence, and the ways in which he uses it, are all 
different from theirs. It would be hard to illustrate by parallels 
the character of his power. Perhaps the nearest definition of it 
would be to say that it resembles the power that forty years ago 
John Stuart Mill wielded over England. Over the intellect of 
England it is less than Mill’s, by the margin of difference that 
divides the creative mind from the critical. Over English pol- 
itics, on the other hand, it is greater than Mill’s. Mr. Morley 
has been a member of two cabinets, has governed Ireland, has in- 
troduced and passed some crucial pieces of legislation. Mill was 
never in a eabinet, and his success, such as it was, in 
Parliament was rarely more than the reflex action of his success 
out of it. ; ; 

It is rather as personal and moral forces and in their effect on 
the tone of English public life that the two men stand so close 
together on a single pedestal. That pedestal one can but roughly 
describe as character. The character of John Morley’s power is 
the power of John Morley’s character. He has reached and holds 
his present great position because of his habit of always telling 
the truth exactly as he sees it. There are politicians, in England 
as in Amercia, who hope to rise by eajolery and flattering King 
Demos and hiding the unpleasant truths that may offend his 
august ears. That is net Mr. Morley’s way nor was it Mill's. 
There is no reason why it should be anybody’s. No position is 
so secure in politics as that of the man who says only 
what he means and means only what he says. It was_ the 
source of Bismarck’s strength, as it is the source of President 
Roosevelt's. 

Every one remembers how Mill. just before polling-day, and at a 
meeting mainly composed of working-men, was asked whether he 
had ever said that the working classes were given to lying; how 
he answered straight out, “I did,’ and how the meeting rose to 
his courageous frankness with thundering cheers. Mr. Morley 
has more than once been similarly tested. He was for some years 
one of the members for Neweastle, and Newcastle is a laboring 
and mining constituency. Local feeling among the miners was 
hotly in favor of an eight-hours’ day. Mr. Morley with equal 
firmness was opposed to it. The Labor party accordingly with- 
drew its support and ran a candidate against him. Mr. Morley 
remained unshakeable; his convictions had been honestly formed 
after an immensity of first-hand investigation, and to them he 
would stand, win or lose. He won; it was a narrow victory, but 
still-a vietory; and when a few weeks later Mr. Morley accepted 
office and by the English custom had to face his constituents again 
he. fought the election out once more on the same principles, 
abating nothing, compromising on nothing, and was rewarded this 
time by’ a decisive triumph. ‘“ Honest John” was the nickname 
with which the Newcastle working-men paid tribute to his con- 
staney and courage. This cold, austere, self-contained man,. with 
none of the accomplishments that Englishmen ask of their leaders, 
accused of being a doctrinaire, known to be a philosopher, was yet 
able, through the influence of an upright and unswerving char- 
acter, to reach and dominate the affections of the populace. 

That is a fine position to have won; and much may be forgiven 
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could muster, leaving only a small garrison at Taku. He had five 
battalions of Russian riflemen, eight guns, and four mortars, and 
was assisted by a hundred and forty Americans, and a hundred 
Japanese. The distinguished Englishman who commanded the 
Aurora at Taku declared, in a cable to his government, that “ had 
it not been for the Russians, not a man, woman or child would 
have remained alive in Tien-Tsin.” 

General Stoessel’s Russian. troops then extricated Sir Edward 
Seymour from a position of great danger, into which he had been 
forced, when his attempt to relieve Peking ended in failure, and 
then General, Stoessel marched at the head of the international 
troops through the hordes of opposing Chinese who barred the way 
to the~ Manchu capital and the beleaguered Legations. The Rus- 
sians, according to the Times, had nearly six thousand troops in 
the international army, the Japanese coming next with under four 
thousand, the British and Germans having three thousand between 
them, the French, Americans, Italians, and Austrians togethe 
numbering less than a thousand. 

The relief of Tien-Tsin and the famous march to Peking are 
among the most dramatie events in modern history. We all re- 
member the weeks of apprehension during which the cloud of 
danger hung over the Legations, with daily rumors of their terrible 
fate at the hands of the Chinese.. But it is not generally known, 
nor generally remembered, that the hero of both these great ex- 
ploits, the relief of “Tien-Tsin and the march to Peking, was the 
same General Stoessel who, has made such a heroic stand at Port 
Arthur, against the combined armies and fleet of the Japanese. 





Morley 


By Sydney Brooks 


to a man who has been able to win it. Much, I may add, has been 
forgiven Mr. Morley. Nine hundred and ninety-nine out of every 
thousand Englishmen, for instance, believed that Mr. Morley’s 
views on the Boer war were absolutely mistaken and his whole 
attitude towards imperialism outworn and mischievous. Yet they 
took from htm what they would take from no one else, because they 
knew that his opinions were his own, were held with apostolic 
fervor, and had been formed with the sincerest effort to get at 
the truth. The more unpopular are the opinions he advocates the 
greater grows the national respect for his transparent candor. It 
is rare to find in one man that union. of personal earnestness, 
powerful intelligence, and a high moral sense that Mr. Morley 
controls. He came late into politics; he was nearly fifty when he 
first entered Parliament. He was at once handicapped and aided 
by the reputation he had built up as a journalist and man of let- 
ters. He was a diffident and halting speaker. The average M.P. 
had as little instinctive sympathy for him as Danton had for 
Saint-Just. Yet he conquered the House as he conquered New- 
castle, and I know to-day of no Englishman whose withdrawal 
from public life would be more widely deplored. Of his writings 
and the bent of his mind this is hardly the place to speak. Mill. 
Burke, Comte, Wordsworth, and the French Revolution are, | 
should judge, the greatest of the influences that have shaped 
him. 

His function in letters has been preeminently that of an inter- 
preter and expositor. He has “read everything”; better still, 
he has turned everything over and over in his mind till it has 
become fused with all his thought. People call him sombre, but 
I doubt whether that is the right adjective. No man ean feel 
more strongly the duty to do what he can to better things, though 
at the same time no one is more conscious that improvement, at 
best, must be hideously slow. If there is melancholy in his social 
and religious creed it is only because he thinks and feels so deep- 
ly and so intently. His reason may urge him to despair, but not 
so insistently as the ardor of his spirit prompts to hope and 
activity. Nor is it merely as a man and a writer that America 
will interest him and that he will have a claim on America. He 
is also, if not a great statesman, at least a great public force: 
and he has governed Ireland with the reconciling sympathy and 
justice that are the fruit of real understanding. Above all, he 
was the friend and biographer of Gladstone. No one in the latter 
years of his life stood so close to Gladstone as Mr. Morley; no 
one perhaps influenced the “ Grand Old Man” so strongly. It was 
always, but wrongly, thought to be owing to Mr. Morley’s advo- 
acy that the Liberal leader became a convert to home rule. The 
two men met on the common ground of character rather than of 
opinions or temperament. Between Gladstone the believer, and 
Morley the agnostic, Gladstone the irrepressible optimist, and 
Morley the painful, unwilling doubter, Gladstone the impulsive. 
and Morley the self- suppressed, Gladstone the bon vivant, thic 
diner - out, and Morley the ascetic. there was a gulf that on!) 
exch man’s recognition of the other’s intrinsic loftiness cou! 
bridge. 

It is now less than a year since the great biography was pul 
lished, but already it has done its work. The eclipse and e» 
aggerated reaction that since his death fell upon Gladstone’s fanic 
have been dispersed. Heedlessly praised in his lifetime, he w:'~ 
heedlessly disparaged when he had passed away. It will not be 
the least of Mr. Morley’s claims upon America that, single-hande(. 
he has placed the name and work of Gladstone upon a just and 
unassailable basis. 
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JOHN MORLEY, THE DISTINGUISHED ENGLISH WRITER AND 
STATESMAN, WHO IS SOON TO VISIT AMERICA 


The reader is referred to the article on Mr. John Morley, by Sydney Brooks, on the opposite page of this issue of the “ Weekly” 
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EW YORK day at the World’s Fair in St. Louis—Octo- 

ber 4—will serve to bring to the attention of the thou- 

sands who visit the exposition on that day, and of the 

thousands upon thousands of others throughout the 

country who take a special interest in the proceedings, 

the conspicuous position of New York State in the 
great American commonwealth. 

So common has the characterization of New York as the Empire 
State become that it has a vague or general meaning to most per- 
sons. even to the residents of the State itself. Those who examine 
closely the exhibits at the Fair will understand the commanding 
position of the State in the arts and sciences, in manufacture, and, 
to a large extent, in agriculture. Many will recall the important 
part played by the State in the history of the country. Others will 
think of the State, and particu- 
larly the city of New York, as 
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The New York City Building at the World’s lair, modelled after the City Hall 


NEW YORK—THE EMPIRE STATE 


BY FRANKLIN MATTHEWS 


a population of 7,263,110. By this time the population is 8,000,000, 
in round numbers. ‘This means that one-tenth of the people of 
the United States live in New York. In manufactures the State is 
first in the Union, the total value of the output being in the 
neighborhood of $2,500,000,000 a year. In agriculture it is one 
of the foremost, the value of its farm property being fully $1,200,- 
000,000 and the product of this property being about $275,000,000 
a year. In finance New York is rapidly becoming the money 
centre of the world, and, of right, it takes imperial rank. 

In the arts and sciences, in education and the publication of va- 
rious forms of literature, the commonwealth is one of the leaders of 
the world. In the advancement of its people—the regard for the 
observance of law and order, the practice of what may be termed 
the humanities, the cultivation of the mind, the exercise of charity 

—no empire of the world can 
compare with New York State. 





the chief centre of finance in the 
Western Hemisphere. The great ” 
mass of the people, however, will 
take the appellation of Empire =" 
State to mean that New York ‘ 
leads all the other States in 
population and in wealth, and, 
therefore, that it is a sort of 
an empire in itself. 

It is true that in population, 
wealth, and general intelligence 
of the people and in the advance- 
ment of those things that stand 
for civilization, New York State 
will compare favorably with 
many so-called empires of the 
Old World. If it were set apart 
by itself and if monarchical 
ideas prevailed among its people, 
it might well do for an empire, 
and proud would be the ruler 
who guided its destinies. Most 
Americans think it one of the 
largest States in area in the 
Union. There are twenty-three 
States greater in size. People 
generally are surprised to learn 
that Florida, Alabama, Mich- 
igan, Kansas, Nebraska, North 
Carolina, Utah, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Wyoming, to say nothing of 
great States like Texas, Mon- 
tana, and California, are larger 
than New York. So far as size 
goes, New York, with its 50,000 
square miles of territory, has no 
right. to be called the Empire 
State. 

In population, of course, New 
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Therefore, although it may be 
vague, it is well to call New 
York the Empire State. How 
came it to occupy this rank in 
the league of States and in what 
does its supremacy consist? It 
was the largest in area of the 
thirteen original States in the 
North, but not until about 1825 
° did it have the largest popula- 
tion of all the States. It was 
always something of a laggard 
in the expression of patriotic 
feeling in the old days. It was 
not the Empire State at the be- 
ginning of the nation in com- 
merce, manufactures, popula- 
tion, or wealth. Not until after 
the completion of the Erie Canal 
in 1825 did it begin to assume 
premier rank. 

The opening of a water high- 
way to the West and the fact 
that the harbor of New York 
city was the best in the country 
and easiest of access for the 
commerce of Europe, gave New 
York State its supremacy in 
trade and in population. Trans- 
portation by water, by means of 
the extension of its canal sys- 
tem and its many rivers led to 
a vast development of manu- 
facture. A proof of this lies in 
the fact that of the sixteen great 
manufacturing centres of the 
State at the present time only 
two, Binghamton and Elmira, 
are not situated on water routes 
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led to the development of agriculture in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century such as no other State experienced. Few persons 
realize that although New York has a vast extent of mountain- 
land and a large proportion of forests to the entire size of the 
State, almost exactly seventy-five per cent. of the territory, or 
about 37,000 square miles, is given up to farming. These farms 
have an average of 100 acres, and their value, on the average, is 
$4000 each. . 

The improvement of transportation, encouraging each com- 
munity of pretentious size to develop its own resources and ex- 
change the products of its mills and factories ‘with other centres 
of trade and manufacture, and the great arable wealth of the 
soil, composed mainly ef the great glacial drift, lying like a sheet 
of irregular depth, from a few inches to several hundred feet, 
over the State—these brought wealth and increased population, 
in a climate favorable for their growth, and these also, in turn, 
brought in their train the spread of intelligence and the increase 
of the refinements of life. 

Mountain regions, the Catskills and Adirondacks, .in the eastern 
and northeastern parts of the State, mark the highest altitudes, 
but, fortunately for the State, the only natural break in the moun- 
tain chains of the eastern Atlantic coast was through the Mohawk 
Valley and the Ontario plain. This made the building of the 
Erie Canal possible. With this canal and its branches connect- 
ing Lake Ontario, Lake Champlain, and the group of beautiful 
smaller lakes in the interior of the State, and with the Hudson, 
Mohawk, Black, and Genesee rivers, there was a chain of water 
highways available for trade in agricultural and factory products 
such as no‘other State in the early days possessed.  Railroad- 
building followed the course of these natural highways, and long 
before the first half of the nineteenth century expired New York 
had assumed the place of supremacy in the sisterhood of States, 
which it still sustains and probably will long maintain. 

One has simply to glance over the record of the cities of the State 
to realize what this easy means of access has done for New York. 
At the outset it is well to recall that there are twenty-one cities 
with a population of more than 20,000. No State of the Union 
has any such record or will have for many years. 


What the Cities Produce 

In manufactures what do these cities produce? One finds in 
New York city the making of clothing, the refining of sugar, the 
publication of newspapers and periodicals, the making of malt 
liquors, the refining of petroleum, the production of foundry and 
machine-shop outputs as chief of the industries. 

Going up the Hudson, one finds at Yonkers that the manufacture 
of carpets and rugs, of hats, of patent-medicines. of electrical ap- 
paratus and photographic material are the leading industries. At 
Newburgh one finds ship-building, the making of clothing, the lime 
and cement and the silk industries in a flourishing condition. 
Poughkeepsie has iron and steel, in the shape of agricultural and 
machine-shop products, glass, and patent-medicines as her indus- 
tries. Kingston makes cars and street-railway supplies, lime and 
cement, and shirts. 

Then one comes to Albany. Here one finds the industries of 
cars and railroad-shop construction, the brewing of malt liquors, 
the printing business, the making of cigars and cigarettes, the pack- 
ing of meat in a leading state of development. Still farther up 
the river is Troy, long the leader in the making of shirts and 
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collars and cuffs and also in the making of stoves. The city also 
devotes much of its capital to the production of hosiery and knit 
goods, paper and wood pulp, and flouring and grist mill products. 

Passing to the westward along the Mohawk Valley, one comes 
to Cohoes, whose specialties in manufacture have long been hosiery 
and knit goods, the city being one of the foremost in the United 
States in that work. [ron and steel are transformed there into 
pipe on a large scale, and house-furnishing goods are also made to 
a large extent. Still farther west we find at Utica that the manu- 
facture of cotton goods in various forms—hosiery, knit goods, 
clothing—forms a large part of the industries of the place. Lumber 
and planing-mill products also enter into the business life of the 
city. Next toward the west comes Syracuse, where foundry and 
machine products take a leading rank in the industrial output. 
There one finds typewriter factories, mills for making agricultural 
machinery, flouring and grist mill establishments, furniture fac- 
tories, boot-and-shoe factories, and breweries. 

Still farther to the west is Rochester, where the line of pro- 
duction is somewhat similar to that of Syracuse, except that 
Syracuse leads in machine-shop products. One finds in Rochester 
a highly developed condition of the trade in optical goods and 
photographie apparatus and materials. At the western end of the 
State is Buffalo, the second city in rank in manufactures and in 
population, where slaughtering and meat-packing, the smelting 
and refining of copper, foundry products, the manufacture of cars 
and railroad supplies, of malt liquors, soap and candles, flouring 
and grist mill outputs, iron and steel in various forms, constitute 
the leading industrial work. A few miles to the north is the won- 
derful transformed energy of Niagara Falls, where on the American 
side of the Falls a horse-power of 400,000 is produced, which is 
about two-thirds of the entire horse-power used from steam and 
water power in the factories of the State. 

There are numerous manufacturing centres of smaller size all 
along the central part of the State, like Schenectady, with its 
tremendous electrical plants; Auburn, with its agricultural ma- 
chinery, cordage, and twine; Ilion, with its gun-making; and on 
the western slope one finds at Dunkirk great locomotive factories, 
vieing with those of Schenectady in this branch of manufactures. 

Along the southern tier of counties we find in Elmira the lum- 
ber, bridge-making, tobacco stemming and handling, hosiery and 
knit-goods industries. In Binghamton the tobacco, flouring and 
grist mill, patent-medicine, planing-mill, and furniture industries 
are in flourishing condition. On the north we find that in Oswego 
the making of packing-boxes, of starch, malt, and hosiery and knit 
goods comprises the chief manufacturing energy of the city. 


Changes in Industrial Activity 

It is interesting to note also how a great State’s industrial 
activity undergoes certain changes in the march of events and 
with the increase of population. Certain industries grow faster 
than the increase in the rate of population. Among these indus- 
tries in the State of New York are the refining of sugar, the 
making of electrical apparatus, the development of the patent- 
medicine trade, the paper and wood pulp, cheese, clothing, confec- 
tionery, jewelry, printing and publishing, foundry, lithographing, 
and especially the architectural iron-work trades. Fully a score 
of leading industries in the last ten years have increased at a 
faster rate than the population. 

On the other hand, about a dozen great industries have fallen 




















A Bolo Drill by Filipino Scouts at the Reservation on the World’s Fair Grounds 
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PRESIDENT FRANCIS AND NEW YORK’S WORLD’S FAIR COMMISSIONERS ON THE STEPS OF 
THE NEW YORK STATE BUILDING AT ST.LOUIS AFTER THE DEDICATION CEREMONIES 


The New York State Building at the World’s Fair is one of New York’s chief exhibits. 
reaching to the dome. 


Flanking the dome is the Quadriga, u group of statuary by Philip Martiny representing the progress of art and commerce, and around the columns at the entrance 
to the building are groups of dancers by Lenz. The 


It is simple in design, with a large hall stretching from one end of the building to the other and 
ural decorations are by Flo) Piexott 


On the northern side of the building is a large assembly hall, and there are various 
other rooms for banquets and public functions.  Dining-rooms, with an electric kitchen and cuisine, have also been provided 












































































off decidedly in a similar length of time. Among these are the 
roasting and grinding of coffee and spice, slaughtering, the making 
of carriages and wagons, flouring and grist mill products, chemical 
products, iron and steel making, and various forms of work on 
leather. 

New York is not a State which produces raw material to any 
large extent for its industries. The State’s natural wealth sup- 
plies this material for only the newspaper and publishing product, 
the making of cheese and condensed milk, the making of bricks and 
other products of clay. Practically all the rest of the raw material 
used in the great factories comes from the outside. Even the iron- 
mines, which once played a part of importance in the State’s busi- 
ness, have ceased to be a factor of importance in supplying raw 
material. 

Great Manufacturing Interests 

The most important manufacturing industry in the State is 
undoubtedly the manufacture of clothing. More than ten per cent. 
of the wage-earners of the commonwealth are engaged in this work, 
and they produce in a year about $150,000,000 worth of goods. 
The invention of the sewing-machine and the market created by 
the needs of the civil war were what developed this industry in 
New York State. It requires a highly specialized kind of labor, 
and its needs are best satisfied in large cities, where a great for- 
eign population seeks for this grade of work eagerly. There are 
few immense factories for this trade, most of the work being done 
in tenements. 

Abuse of this system of working at home brought about the 
*sweat-shops.” ‘This evil called attention to the unsanitary condi- 
tions of the tenements, especially in New York city, and good has 
followed in the train of evil, for now a tenement-house law is in 
effect which takes cognizance of the fact that those who live in 
them are human beings and require, not only for themselves, but 
for the good of the community, sunlight, fresh air, and wholesome 
sanitary conditions. 

It may surprise many persons to know that the second industry 
of importance in New York State is that of foundry and machine- 
shop products. From the time that Robert Fulton had to send to 
England to get an engine to propel his steamboat Clermont on the 
Hudson, the manufacture of steam-engines, pumps, boilers, and the 
like has been most active. Fully 16,000 men are now employed in 
this machine-shop industry, which includes two great locomotive- 
works. 

Then the making of printing-presses soon developed into a great 
business. In 1822 a New York firm, still one of the leaders in this 
line of work, made the first iron printing-press, superseding the 
wooden presses of that era. Then came the revolving cylinder 
presses in 1847. 

From the latter part of the eighteenth century the making of 
plates for stoves, near the iron-mines in the northern part of the 
State, until the latter part of the nineteenth century, was a great 
industry, and the city of Troy led all the rest of the country as the 
centre of this trade. Troy held this primacy for many decades, 
but with the development of the West the trade followed the 
Western march, and other cities began to rival the city on the 
upper Hudson, one of them, Detroit, seizing the leadership. Still 
New York State ranks among the first in this work. 

The output of the foundry and machine-shop industry of the 
State at the present time is worth fully $100,000,000 a year. 
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Practically equalling the value of the foundry and machine-shop 
output is that of printing and publishing. Here is an industry 
which surpasses every other in the New World in influence. Print- 
ing was established in Massachusetts and in Pennsylvania before it 
began in New York, but in 1693 the government of the colony in- 
duced William Bradford to leave Philadelphia and set up a press 
in New York, giving him the large sum of fifty pounds annually 
to set up and publish the * Acts of Assembly and Publick Papers.” 
In 1725 Bradford published the first newspaper in New York, the 
Weekly Gazette. The annual system of trades sales of books, begun 
by the booksellers in 1802, stimulated the printing industry in 
the city. The improvements of the printing-press and of the 
stereotyping processes and the setting of type by machinery also 
served to develop it in the city where capital was easiest to pro- 
cure, and the result is that New York is now the centre of the 
periodical and book publishing business of the country. 

Another industry in which the State leads all the others is knit- 
ting by machinery. This is of New York origin in this country. 
Egbert Egberts in 1831 started this work in a dismantled cotton 
factory at Cohoes, where water-power was available. Success was 
not certain until after twelve years, and it was not until 1860 
that the business was really established on a large scale in the 
State. Now its output is nearly $40,000,000 a year. Supremacy 
in the making of hosiery went to Philadelphia, after a few years, 
but the towns of the Mohawk and upper Hudson valleys specialized 
in underwear and kept the leadership of the industry in New York 
State. New York makes two-thirds more knitted goods than any 
other State. 

Probably no industry in recent years has increased to the extent 
that the refining of sugar has. From 1890 to 1900 the recorded 
increase in the business was 428 per cent. It is now one of the 
leading industries of the metropolis. The first sugar-refinery in the 
New World was Rhinelander’s, established in New York city in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. It is also interesting to 
note that the house of Havemeyer was founded in 1805, almost a 
century ago, with five employees. The products of sugar refining 
in New York State, including two beet-sugar refineries, amount to 
more than $90,000,000 a year. 


The Iron and Steel Industry 

The famous Sterling iron-mine in Orange County, near the New 
Jersey border, furnished the raw material for the first steel manu- 
factured in the State. That was in 1776. From that place there 
was produced much of the iron that went into the cannon of the 
days of the Revolution. The most famous product of the mills at 
Sterling was the great chain that was stretched across the Hud- 
son River at West Point in the time of the Revolution to prevent 
the British ships from ascending the river and getting control 
of the key to the military situation in the North. 

Iron was discovered later in the Adirondacks, and iron-working 
mills were set up in that region about 1801. Troy, being prac- 
tically at the head of navigation in the eastern part of the State, 
soon became the centre of the iron industry, and in that city, in 
1865, the second Bessemer steel-works in the country were estab- 
lished. The making of nails had always been a leading industry 
of Albany. 

The production of pig iron declined with the growth of the in- 

{Continued on page 1508.) 
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Interior Views of the New York State Building at the Fair 
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The Stairway, showing Mural Decorations 
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OMETHING like eighteen years ago the 
) late Collis P. Huntington, then approach- 
xs ing the zenith of his success as builder of 
$\\ railway systems which have made his name 
4X famous the world over, concluded to under- 
3 take the construction of ships. He chose 
Newport News, Virginia, as ‘“‘the best 
location in the world,” to use his own desig- 
nation, and gave orders to have a ship-building plant of large 
proportions erected there. 

His directions were put into execution, and in 1899 a dry- 
dock capable of serving the largest vessels afloat at that time 
was completed. Later on the shipyard proper, containing 
over 100 acres of land, with a half-mile of water-frontage and 
ten acres of substantial buildings, was put into operation, and 
the work of constructing naval and merchant vessels com- 
menced. 

While the plant has only been in operation a few years, it 
has made a very busy place of the lower end of the Virginia 
peninsula. Newport News, Virginia, from a small hamlet, 
has grown to a city of 25,000 population. 

The reputation of the shipyard has become world-wide, and 
a very considerable portion of the modern ships of the United 
States Navy have been turned out from Newport News. A 
large number of war vessels are now in construction there for 
Uncle Sam; here is the list of them: : 





COMPLETED AND IN COMMISSION 
DISPLACEMENT 


Nashville...... 1,371 Tons 

US sos MGEMDORUS 0) 55,1284) “hors Wilmington .... 1,392 Tons 
Helena... ...> 4,392 Tons 

NUS OI NUOMALOMs sie 6./c Stes) oihas Arkansas ..... 3,200 Tons 
Kearsarge... .. 11,525 Tons 

: Kentucky...... 11,525 Tons 

U. &. Battleships ......... | Uinois we LID anige§ Tons 
Missouri... .. 12,500 Tons 

























The  follow- 
ing vessels, pur- 
chased by the 
United States 
Government 
during the Span- 
ish War, were 
built at the 
Newport News 
shipyard. It is 
no uncommon 
thing for these 
auxiliary cruis- 


ers to make 
the voyage 
from New 
York to the ra 
Philippines, 12,000 miles, without stopping the ships’ 
engines. 
DISPLACEMENT 
| Yankee ....... 4,659 Tons 
Auxiliary Cruisers.......... Dixie ........ 4,664 Tons 
Yosemite ..... 4,659 Tons 
leanue Pa ssher sees 4,665 Tons 
Hospital Ship.......... SONGS 3 5 Sits 3,801 Tons 


With the exception of the Yosemite, which was lost in the 
Philippine Islands, the above-named vessels are still in service, 
running, largely, a United States and Philippine ferry. 

Many merchant vessels have been constructed at Newport 
News, viz.: 


DISPLACEMENT DISPLACEMENT 


(0, (2) 11,300 Tons | El Rio No. 2 4,604 Tons 
be) 11,300 Tons | El Cid No. 2.. 4,608 Tons 
PIU SU is sae 65 o> 4,659 Tons | COMMS Fo5 4's 4,825 Tons 
FEIN OVE vio oi5 63.5 4,659 Tons PRONGUS ss 4,825 Tons 
oe 4,664 Tons | El Valle ..... 4,605 Tons 
TE PMOAONG eee rota 4,665 Tons | El Dia ...... 4,605 Tons 





Now IN CONSTRUCTION 
U.S. Protected Cruiser ..... 
U.S. Armored Cruisers 


DISPLACEMENT 
Charleston... . 9,700 Tons 
West Virginia . 13,400 Tons 


Cees Maryland ..... 13,400 Tons 

Virginia... .. 15,000 Tons 

U.S. Battle-ships.......... 4 Louisiana... .. 16,000 Tons 
Minnesota... . 16,000 Tons 


One Coast-Defense Monitor 
One Protected Cruiser 
Two Armored Cruisers 
Seven Battle-ships 


| Three Gunboats 


FOURTEEN SHIPS IN ALL, VIZ..: 


Total Displacement 137,930 Tons 








NEWPORT NEWS SHIPBUILDING & DRYDOCK CO. 


Cable address at New York and Newport News, Va., “‘ Drydock.” 


oP iP 

7 a 
Newpert News ... 1,535 Tons EE SIBIOs 6 8c: 4,605 Tons 
La Grande Duchesse 5,017 Tons Bip lO, ic 4,605 Tons 
Coy fe) eee 3,801 Tons Monroe...... 4,300 Tons 
El Sud No. 2 .... 4,572 Tons Francis H. Leg- 
El Norte No. 2 4,605 Tons GT ie o.58, hie 1,906 Tons 


At times the aggregate value of ‘ships under construction 
at the Newport News yard has exceeded $25,000,000. 

A specialty is made of repair work, which comes from all 
parts of the world, merchant and war vessels as well. Of late 
the German.Government has been repairing the vessels of its 
West India fleet at Newport News. So well pleased is the 
German Admiralty with the character of the work done at 
Newport News that it has repeatedly sent vessels there for 
thorough overhauling. 

Recently, steamship Deutschland, of the Hamburg-Ameri- 
can Steamship Company, on arrival at the port of New 
York was found to be needing paint on her underwater body. 
She sailed for Newport News shipyard on Friday, was put in 
the mammoth drydock on Saturday, was thoroughly scraped 
and. painted, and arrived in New York for reception of cargo 
early the following Monday, much to the delight of owners. 

Good work, promptly done, reasonable charges, and a 
spirit of fair dealing are the controlling motives. Write for 
our illustrated pamphlet; it will be found interesting. 


Address C. B. Orcutt, President, 


No. 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Marine National Bank 


OF BUFFALO 






OFFICERS 
STEPHEN M. CLEMENT - : PRESIDENT 
JOUN J. ALBRIGHT - - VICE-PRESIDENT 
JOHN H. LASCELLES - - : - CASHIER | 
HENRY J. AUER 
CLIFFORD HUBBELL - 














Ass’t CASHIER | 





Ass’t CASHIER |} 






Capital, $230,000.00 Surplus, $1,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits, $362,948.20 













Goodyear BUSINESS gaat 
Lumber “ 
Ci ompany rer 


600,000 FEE'T PER DAY 
MANUFACTURERS 


"= Pennsylvanta 


ae White Hemlock 


BUFFALO & 
SUSQUEHANNA 


SS Lumber 


No. 950 ELLICOTT SQUARE 











BUFFALO, N. Y. 

















L,. W. RoBinson, President Gro, L, Eavon, Secretary 
Geo. H. CLuNg, Treasurer 


The Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Coal and Iron Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Miners of Bituminous Coal and Manufac- 
turers of Coke and Iron 
(Located on the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Ry.) 

















Sole Agents for the Sale of the 


Jefferson & Clearfield Coal & Iron Co. 
CELEBRATED 


REYNOLDSVILLE COAL: 


A Superior Steam Coal for Railroad and Steamship Use. 
Exceptionally Low in Ash and Sulphur. 


Controlling the REYNOLDSVILLE COAL REGIONS, 
DAILY CAPACITY: 30,000 tons Coal, 
3700 tons Coke, 300 tons Iron 





OPERATING THE FOLLOWING MINES: 
Adrian, Beechtree, Elk Run, Eleanora, Ernest, Florence, 
Hamilton, Helvetia, Henry, London, Maplewood, Pan 
coast, Rathmel, Rochester, Sandy Lick, Sherwood, 
Sykes, Soldier Run, Trout Run, Virginia, Wal 
ston, Yatesboro. Adrian Blast Furnace. 








SHIPMENTS MADE DIRECT TO ALL POINTS 


SUIPPING WHARVES 
New York Harbor, Philadelphia, Buffalo and Charlotte, N. Y. 










HARRY YATES 
General Agent for Buffalo and Canada 
BurFrato, N. Y 
Cc. D. BRACKENRIDGE 

Sales Agent for the Seaboard 
1 Broapway, New York Ciry 









General Office, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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New York—the Empire State 
(Continued from page 1506.) 


dustry elsewhere, especially in Pennsylvania, 
but still as late as 1890 New York led Penn- 
sylvania in the production of iron ore. 

All roads lead to Rome; so do all business 
currents ultimately sweep around to New 
York. One may pick out almost any indus- 
try of the country and find that its seat of 
power is in New York. Take the iron and 
steel or coal industries. Financially, all 
recognize that the steel business is centred 
in New York. The buying and selling of 
steel as a commodity also centres there. 
Then, too, there is an enormous demand for 
iron and steel right in New York city it- 
self. So much iron and steel are used for 
making machinery in various forms—elec- 
trical companies, tools, engines, girders for 
enormous buildings, mechanical supplies of 
all kinds—that the demand from a city like 
New York for its own needs shows how the 
business throughout the country is tending. 

Just now, after nearly twenty months of 
depression, the iron and steel men are be- 
ginning to look cheerful. It seems to be 
the opinion that. the upward lift has come 
in the trade. Since 1902 the cry has been to 
cut down, and that policy has had its run. 
It is now the belief that it must stop, be- 
cause it has been overdone. Go among the 
men devoted to the iron and coal trade in 
New York, and the prediction is made that 
the year 1905 will be prosperous in that line 
of business. Agriculture may be the basis 
of prosperity generally, but iron and steel 
seem to have a basic relation to prosperity 
in New York city. 

A belief in the revival of this trade would 
seem to be reasonable when one considers 
what a State and a city like New York must 
demand in iron and coal in various forms. 
Consider the transformation that has gone 
on in recent years in the building trade in 
New York city. The labor troubles have 
checked it, but all that will pass away, and 
the rebuilding of New York will continue. 
That undertaking of itself makes a large 
demand in the iron- market. The steel 
beams, the electrical supplies, the engine ai] 
boiler needs—all these are involved in the 
rebuilding of a city. 

What is going on in New York in time 
must come to pass in all of our great cities. 
The day of wooden buildings is over. Those 
now standing in the crowded parts of our 
big cities must come down. An enormous 
demand for steel will result to assist in the 
work of transforming American cities. Then 
the railroad-improving must continue as 
the population grows; the output in tools 













cannot decrease—in fact, there must con- 
tinue to be a constantly growing demand 
for iron products, and it is only natural to 
expect that the pendulum will swing that 
way soon. One of the leaders in the trade 
has this to say: 

“Stocks have been used up, scrap piles 
have been used up, construction projects of 
every kind have been postponed, railroads 
have put off purchases of needed equipment, 
and the waiting spirit has prevailed every- 
where. We all know perfectly well that 
some morning the American people will 
wake up and will want to go to doing busi- 
ness. There are signs that they are yawn- 
ing now. When the election is over they 
will be wide awake, and New York city will 
hum again with business life.” 


An Important Branch of the Industry 

So intimately is the iron and steel busi- 
ness related to the great commercial activity 
of New York, State and city, that it is 
worth while to dwell upon one branch of 
it that flourishes in this country to an 
extent not known elsewhere in the world. 
That branch is the architectural iron-work- 
ing, especially in the matter of decoration. 
It is only about thirty years ago that a 
young foreigner in Brooklyn, named Poul- 
son, started out in this line of work, having 
obtained his ideas from Europe. He was an 
architect, and could develop the art idea in 
iron-working. He was practically the 
father of the industry in this country. It 
is now of vast proportions. The decorative 
use of iron is enormous. 

The use of iron in building came from 
the desire to make the building fire-proof. 
The ornamentation was a secondary idea. 
The iron is now used in elevator-work, stair- 
cases, lamps, steel awnings, and in scores 
of ways familiar to all those who know 
something of the modern buildings of a 
great city. Indeed, in a great factory de- 
voted to this kind of decorative work no less 
than thirty separate trades are employed. 

The great improvement in architectural 
designs of buildings has had its influence 
upon the decorative work in iron, and, on 
the other hand, this influence has had a re- 
flex action, and the improvements in the 
working of iron and the constantly ad- 
vancing artistic side of the matter have 
brought about higher ideals in architecture. 
The result is bound to be a nearer approach 
to the city beautiful in the transformation 
of our cities that is bound to come within 
the next twenty or thirty years, and keep 
our housesmiths and iron men and architects 
and all the others of those who have to do 
with the building of edifices extremely busy 
and advancing in ideas of the beautiful as 
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A View of the Reading Rooms in the New York State Building 
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There are more than 
two hundred architectural iron-works in New 
York State, and the value of their output 
is fully $14,000,000 a year. 


well as the useful. 


Ships and Ship-building 


One would think that in the harbor of 
the great metropolis of the Western world, 
whose life is dependent, it might be said, 
upon its harbor and_ shipping interests, 
there would be vast ship- building plants 
in or near by. It is a curious state of af- 
fairs that there are no great shipyards 
either in or near New York city, and that 
the State, with its excellent system of 
rivers, and bordering on two great lakes on 
the west and the Atlantic on the east, has 
to go to other States to have its great 
American-made ships built. One reason for 
the absence of great shipyards in New York 
State undoubtedly is that in the early days, 
when ship- building was done entirely of 
wood, the yards were established where it 
was easiest to get the raw material, oak and 
pine. When the iron stage of ship-building 
came in the old yards were simply trans- 
formed. Many new shipyards have been es- 
tablished since the era of iron and steel’ 
ships arrived, but none in New York. In 
the first place, land fronting on deep water 
in New York city is so valuable for com- 
mercial purposes that the new yards have 
heen established where cheap land fronting 
deep water could be secured. 

There is a good deal of ship repairing in 
New York city, and a good deal of ship- 
building on a small seale in the State, but 
the absence of the industry on a large scale 
simply serves to call especial attention to 
its importance. One finds down on Long 
Island, at Greenport and Port Jefferson, 
shipyards where wooden vessels of all kinds 
are built. On the Harlem, ‘at~ Morris 
Heights, in the city of New York, one finds 
the most pretentious ship-building establish- 
ment in the State. This concern builds fast 
steam-yachts, and has the record in speed 
for American vessels as one of its trophies. 
It is also building two gunboats for the 
navy, the Dubuque and Paducah. There is 
another establishment on the Harlem where 
launches and engines are made. 

Going up the Hudson River, one finds at 
Newburgh a yard where steel and wooden 
vessels are made. These include some of the 
best-known yachts in the country and also 
some of the largest river boats in the State. 
Up at Rondout there is another ship-build- 
ing plant, but its work is confined chiefly 
to the hulls of tugs, barges, and’ canal-boats. 
Down at Staten Island, and over on Barren 
Island in Jamaica Bay, one finds small 
ship-building plants where tugboats, ferry- 
hoats, lighthouse tenders, barges, lighters, 
sailing vessels, sailing yachts are con- 











Susquehanna Furnace—Buffalo, New York 


structed. Every one recalls that it was on 
Shooters Island that the German Emperor’s 
yacht Meteor was constructed. The most 
important ship-building contract in the State 
of New York for the current year has been 
that providing for the construction of five 
large ferryboats for the city, to ply upon 
the city line between the Battery and Staten 
Island. The contract for these boats went 
to a Maryland firm, but it sublet one of 
the contracts to a Staten Island concern 
that has built ocean-going tugs and light- 
house tenders, and has made a specialty of 
ferryboat construction. 

Big as the shipping interests of New York 
city and State are, the commerce of ' the 
ports is such that those who use home-made 
vessels generally go to other commonwealths 
to have them constructed. This of itself 
tells a significant story of the commercial 
interests of the State’s rivers and ports. 

To sum up in a few figures what the man- 
ufacturers of New York mean in the State’s 
development it may be said that there are 
about 80,000 separate establishments en- 
gaged in manufactures of various kinds; 
that the capital employed in this work is 
about $1,700,000,000; that the wage-earners 
number in round numbers 900,000, and their 
wages amount to about $425,000,000 a year. 


Flourishing Condition of Agriculture 


On the agricultural side of what the State 
has to show in the way of resources there 
has been a remarkable growth in recent 
years. In the last ten years the total value 
of the farm output in New York State in- 
creased fully fifty per cent. As a result one 
hears very little about the poor conditions 
of farming in New York State. The average 
value of the farms is a little over $4000, 
and the average size almost exactly 100 
acres. The number of farms in the State 
is, in round numbers, 227,000. 

It is a curious fact that about 70,000 of 
the 227,000 farms of the State, or nearly 
one-third, are devoted to the dairy indus- 
tries. That shows the great demand for 
other dairy products in the great city pop- 
ulation, especially:in the metropolis. Farms 
devoted to the production of live stock num- 
ber nearly 40,000, and those known as hay 
and grain farms number about 27,000. 

The most valuable farms in New York 
are those devoted to nursery products. 
There are only about 250 of these, but they 
are worth, on the average, $10,000. Farms 
used for the cultivation of flowers rank 
next in value. They are worth $4500 on 
the average. Those used for growing  vege- 
tables, chiefly -for city consumption; are 
‘worth about $3700 each, whilé those that 
specialize in sugar beets are valued at 
$3600 each. Tobacco farms are worth, on 

(Continued on page 1510.) 
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The iron industry naturally classifies itself into two 


ROGERS, BROWN & 


grand divisions The parting of the ways comes when 
the iron ore is charged into the blast furnace One 
mixture of ores and one form of treatment destines 
the product for a later conversion into steel, the other 
destines it for the multitudinous forms through which 
cast and wrought iron pass to make the machin 
ery, the stoves, the car wheels, and the many articles 
which form the basis of modern civilization 
It is in the latter field of foundry and mill iron 
that the firm of RoGrers, Brown & Co have been 
specialists for the past twenty-five years, during 
which time they have become the largest distributing 
firm in the pig-iron trade, handling as they do about one 
third of all that is consumed in the United States and 
exporting to all the principal countries of the world 
he firm and its individual members operate 
many of the best-known furnace plants in the country 
names familiar to every foundryman, as, for instance, 

















Manner of Casting Pig-Iron on a Sand Floor 


the Crane and Niagara in the East, the Hanging 


| Rock and Cleveland in the Central West, the Iroquois 


| at Chicago and the Cherokee in the South 








The 
two Susquehanna furnaces just completed at Buffalo 
(illustrated above) represent the most advanced 
step in blast-furnace construction. So completely 
have invention and advanced engineering skill been 
combined here that from the time the iron ore and 
fuel leave the mines of Minnesota and Pennsylvania 
until the pig-iron is dropped. broken to convenient 
size, into cars for shipment, the touch of man’s hand 
is not felt except through the medium of electric 
button or steam lever 

Owning, as it does, practically inexhaustible ore 
deposits in the Lake Superior districts and large 
coal fields and coke-oven plants within half a day's 
ride of Buffalo, this enterprise is destined to become a 
prominent factor in the iron and possibly steel world 

The firm was among the pioneers in and have been 
the most active exploiters of Southern coke iron, 
which they have sent to every continent. They 
have offices in New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, St. 


| Louis and Birmingham. 






















ACHESON 
GRAPHITE 
PAINT 





do our engineers 


Wi and investors spend 
$50,000,000.00 


annually in structural iron and steel and 
then allow their purchasing agents or 
contractors to enter into a cut-rate com- 
petition for cheap paints of unknown 
quality with the certainty of this result 





















The total cost of a 


in two or three years. 
standard paint is less than one per cent. of 


the cost of the iron. Insist on the use of 
Acheson Graphite Paint and thereby assure 
the permanency of the $50,000,000.00 in- 
vested. 

Acheson Graphite is manufactured in the 
Electric Furnace. It is pure, uniform, inert, 
and fully guaranteed. 


Write us for full information 


INTERNATIONAL ACHESON GRAPHITE CO. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y., U. S. A, 
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an average, $2500 each; hay and grain 
farms, $3000; fruit farms, $2700; live-stock 
farms, $1700. 

In examining the returns of the dairy in- 
dustry one finds that more than 500,000,000 
gallons of milk are sold annually in the 
State and about 650,000 gallons of cream. 
The sale of milk has increased faster than 
the proportionate number of cows, which 
number in the State about 1,500,000. This 
shows that there has been a decided im- 
provement in the care and the grade of 
milk-producing cattle. 

One may go over the entire State and find 
practically every kind of farming that is 
profitable anywhere in the country in suc- 
cessful operation in New York State, except 
the staples like cotton and rice and cer- 
tain fruits that require a warm climate. 
Tobacco, hops, vegetables, flowers,. nursery 
trees, hay and grain, dairy products—all 
the varied branches of farming~that are 
practised in the northern part of the Uni- 
ted States flourish in New York State. The 
farmer of New York, as a rule, is a. most 
prosperous person. 


A Growing Industry 


In considering the agricultural side of 
the State’s yearly products we find that 
some interests have so developed that it is 
difficult to classify them as agricultural or 
as manufactured. One of these is the can- 
ning and preserving business. This is on 
the border-line between agriculture and man- 
ufacture, and also has to do with fisheries, 
inasmuch as a great quantity of shell food 
is preserved for future use. The many im- 
provements in preparing preserves, pickles, 
and sauces have enlarged the business enor- 
mously in recent years, and has made it 
one of the State’s notable industries. 

There are more than 600 establishments 
engaged in this line of work in New York 
State, and they employ nearly 7000 per- 
sons, paying almost $2,000,000 a year for 
wages. The value of the product of these 
factories is nearly $13,000,000 a year. 

The canning of fruits and vegetables is 
really a comparatively new industry in the 
United States. In 1870 there were only 
ninety-seven such establishments in the en- 
tire ccuntry and none in New York State. 
In thirty years New York had practically 
one-third of the 1800 establishments in the 
United States. It is worth noting that New 
York State cans every year 65.000,000 
pounds of corn, 36,000,000 pounds of peas, 
18,000,000 pounds of tomatoes, in the vege- 
table line; and 25,000,000 pounds of apples, 
4,000,000 pounds of pears, 2,000,000 pounds 
of peaches, 3,500,000 pounds of plums, 














































3,000,000 pounds of strawberries, and 4,00; 
000 pounds of raspberries in the fruit lino. 
The whole output in vegetables and frui 
is worth about $9,000,000 a year. 

With the growth in canning fruits an 
vegetables there came a development in p; 
ting up pickles, preserves, and sauces. ‘T)):- 
branch of the general canning industry h 
now reached in New York State a total va! 
in output of nearly $4,000,000 a year. Some 
of the most notable establishments in t 
United States are to be found in this State. 
There are fully 100 of these factories, larce 
and small, and they employ a capital 
nearly $2,000,000. 

The excellence of their product is proved 
by the great growth of the business. () 
this topic the official report of the State 
Department. of Labor throws _ significant 
light. It says: 

_ ‘“If.the two industries (canning and pre- 
serving fruits. and vegetables; pickles, pre- 
serves, and sauces) be considered together, 
New York leads all the States except Cali 
fornia, which packed 53.7 per cent. of all 
the fruit canned in the. United States. 
New York’s pack of canned vegetables (as 
well as fruits) is smaller than Maryland's, 
but with the inclusion of canned soups, 
sauces, and preserves, New York’s total pro- 
duction, as noted, slightly exceeds that of 
Maryland. New York leads all States in 
the canning of pumpkins, peas, and apples: 
ranks second in the canning of beans and 
pears, and third in small fruits (berries) .” 

Far more than manufactures and agri- 
cultural interests are the forces that go to 
make up the activities of a great common- 
wealth. The element of commerce—the buy- 
ing and selling of goods—overtops the 
making and the growing of things that can 
be sold. No one knows and no estimate 
can be made, with any degree of accuracy, 
as to the amount of trade done in New York 
State. The great financial reports throw 
some light on the matter, but they are only 
indicative. What they mean and what the 
financial interests of New York mean are 
treated of elsewhere. 


An Instance of Development 


In one branch of manufacture, that 
of optical goods and instruments, New 


York has shown a remarkable growth dur- 
ing recent years, and a large part of the 
output of the country now comes from this 
State. According to the government census 
reports and the reports of the State De- 
partment of Labor, there were in 1900 
eighty-two establishments in New York 
State devoted to the manufacture of optical 
goods. The combined capital of these plants 
was $2,392,243; fourteen hundred and nine- 
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Exhibit of the New York State Commission in Lunacy 


ty-four workmen were employed, receiving 
annually wages amounting to more than 
$700,000; materials costing $1,064,046 were 
consumed yearly; and the gross value of the 
annual output of optical goods was placed 
at $2,653,020. The industry has made its 
greatest growth during the past four years. 
The total number of men employed in the 
manufacture of optical goods in the State 
at the present is stated to be at least dou- 
ble, and probably three times, the number 
given by the census of 1900. A prominent 
New York city manufacturer estimates the 
number of workmen in this city at upwards 
of one thousand, while one company in 
tochester alone employs twelve hundred 
men. Other large manufacturing companies 
at Rochester, Geneva, and other cities in 
the State give employment to enough work- 
men to bring the number considerably above 
three thousand. The total value of the out- 
put of optical goods has, of course, in- 
creased accordingly. 

Some interesting statistics regarding the 
manufacture of optical goods is furnished 
by one of the largest companies in the State. 
This company, which occupies buildings hav- 
ing 190,000 feet of floor space, uses annually 
600,000 pounds of optical glass and 30,000 
pounds of crown and flint glass in the man- 
ufacture of lenses, ete. Some of the other 
items in the yearly consumption of mate- 
rials are 6000 pounds of hard rubber, 30,000 
pounds of brass tubing, 110,000 pounds of 
brass rod and sheet brass, 30,000 pounds of 
steel, 210,000 pounds of iron castings, and 
1,200,000 cubic feet of gas used for brazing, 
soldering, and other manufacturing pur- 
poses. ‘ 

A single company in New York State pro- 
duces every year more than 20,000,000 spec- 
trcle lenses, besides large quantities of 
lenses for special use. 





New -York’s Finances 
By William Justus Boies 


O describe the development of New 

York’s financial interests is to note 

the growing importance of the me- 
tiopolis as one of the great monetary cen- 
tres of the world. The Empire State has the 
best system of savings-banks in the coun- 
try, safeguarded by a law that takes noth- 
ing for granted in protecting the funds of 
Wage-earners; its State banks in point of 
‘quipment and security are the equal of any 
other State institutions, and in volume of 
business and combined resources more pow- 





erful than any similarly organized banks 
in the world, while its national banks have 
a heavier capitalization and larger resources 
than the Federal banks of any other State. 

Although Wall Street is the heart of this 
great system there are half a dozen inte- 
rior centres, such as Albany, Troy, Buffalo, 
Rochester, Binghamton, and Syracuse, that 
are represented by splendid banks of abun- 
dant resources. Several of these institu- 
tions in the smaller cities are fully as strong 
as was the average Wall Street bank of fif- 
teen or twenty years ago, before the advent 
of “ banking by wholesale” made us familiar 
with the financial department store of huge 
capitalization and record-breaking deposits. 

This expansion, for the most part, has been 
coincident with the enlargement of indus- 
trial properties, and while it has had its 
abuses, it has been conducted along conserva- 
tive lines without the collapse of a single 
institution of real importance. : 

Ten years ago, after the test of the great 
panic vear, the banks of this State took a 
new lease of life. Since then they have made 
such rapid strides that it has been difficult 
to trace their development. A decade ago 
there were only thirty-six trust companies 
with $266,000,000 deposits; to-day eighty- 
one trust companies report about $800,000,- 
000 deposits. In other words, their busi- 
ness has increased fourfold. In the same 
way the savings-banks in 1894 held $617,- 
000,000, belonging to 1,585,155 depositors. 
To-day they show 2,365,583 open accounts, 
to which is credited $1,131,281,943. 

Within nine years thirty-one new national 
banks have been organized in various sec- 
tions of the State and seventeen new safe 
deposit companies. In 1894, with sixty-six 
banks in the New York Clearing-house, the 
exchanges for the year aggregated some- 
thing more than twenty-four billion dollars, 
making the daily average in excess of sev- 
enty-nine million dollars; in 1901, the era 
of billion-dollar trusts, the clearings exceed- 
ed seventy-seven billion dollars, bringing the 
daily average above two hundred and fifty- 
four million dollars. Since then they have 
hovered around the seventy - billion - dollar 
mark, the daily average last year being in 
excess of two hundred and thirty-three mil- 
lion dollars. 

But statistics, even in billion-dollar terms, 
tell only half the story of New York’s finan- 
cial strength. The other half, being a tale 
of splendid achievement, has greater inter- 
est for those not in touch with the technical 
details of “high finance.” The twentieth- 
century bank, with its elaborate equipment 
and far-reaching connections, is as unlike the 
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typical institutions of the early fifties as 
the great department store is unlike the lit- 
tle dry- goods shop that our grandparents 
used to buy thread from. 

In the old days it took a board of directors 
half a day to pass a $100,000 loan; now it 
takes one man scarcely five minutes to re- 
lease $10,000,000. Then it required days 
to secure banking cooperation in any trans- 
action where the capital sought exceeded the 
resources of two or three banks; now a nod 
of the head from any one of a_ half-dozen 
bankers would be sufficient to put a $50,000,- 
000 undertaking on its feet. 

Three years ago I saw the late Frederick 
D. Tappen raise almost half a million dollars 
a minute when it became necessary for the 
associated banks of New York to join hands 
in quelling the Northern Pacific panic. Much 
of the $19,500,000 fund came in quick 
“veses”” over the telephone. I shall never 
forget that sight. 

There are other picturesque features of 
New York’s remarkable system of “ bank- 
ing by wholesale.” The branch privilege 
permitting State banks to operate branches 
within the Greater New York district has 
enhanced the usefulness of several large 
banks tenfold, and made it possible for one 
important institution to serve a dozen differ- 
ent communities. 

Although not permitted to operate 
branches, several large national banks have 
similarly extended their influence through 
securing indirect control of smaller institu- 
tions, which are operated in harmony with 
the parent bank. There are four such chains 
already in existence, one of which represents 
aggregate resources in excess of those con- 
trolled by any single European bank. The 
deposits of institutions belonging to this 
alliance are greater than the total sum re- 
ported by all the banks of the clearing- 
house ten years ago. 

New York State may be regarded as the 
birthplace of the trust company movement. 
It is certainly the field of its greatest 
activity. Some of the trust companies have 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HECLA IRON WORKS 


HE HECLA IRON WORKS are the most extensive 

manufacturers of high-class architectural ironwork in 
America, if not in the world. Incorporated under the laws 
of the State of New York, the company is successor to the 
firm of Poulson & Eger, engaged since the year 1876 in the 
manufacture of iron and bronze work for utilization in 
buildings, in parks and generally. The aim of this com- 
pany from the beginning has been and continues to be 
the production of work superior to that of all other firms 
in construction, artistic appearance and finish. The suc- 
cess attending these efforts is attested by the fact that for 
many years the work produced by the HecLta Iron Works 
has been accepted as the standard of excellence. There is 
no doubt that this company holds the vantage in its spe- 
cial line of work against any other competing firm in this 
country: No effort will be spared to maintain this vantage 
of excellence in the future. There is no doubt whatever 
that the great and continually increasing demand for orna- 
mental ironwork is largely due to the beautiful metallic 
finishes first introduced by Poulson & Eger, and now 
brought by the company to a high state of perfection. 

A brief enumeration of these finishes will be interesting 
as it is mainly owing to their beauty that ironwork has 
largely supplanted brass and other metal work, formerly 
more used than iron as ornamental metal fixtures and fit- 
tings for buildings. These finishes are effected by chemical 
and electrolic processes. Electroplate finishes in bronze, 
brass, gold, silver, nickel and tin, toned to any desired 
shade, are specially adapted to interior ironwork, such as 
stairs, elevator inclosures, elevator cars, railings, etc. Du- 
plex electroplate finish is applied to exterior ironwork, con- 
sisting of a heavy coating of copper, usually finished with 
electro bronze shading. Ironwork so finished has both the 
appearance and the durability of solid bronze at far less cost, 
Bower-Barff finish, so called from the names of the English 
inventors, is a coating of magnetic oxide of blue-hlack 
color, produced by the conversion of the outer skin of the 
iron or steel by heat and chemical action in a muffle or 
furnace. It is adapted for both interior and exterior iron- 
work. All these finishes, when carefully applied, are prac- 
tically indestructible, and their original appearance can be 
easily preserved or restored. Their great merit resides in 
the fact that they highly improve the artistic value of iron- 
work at comparatively small cost, and permanently pre- 
serve the sharpness of ornamentation, which is so highly 
prized, and which suffers greatly in the application of paint. 
The company has installed a very large plant for the pro 
duction of galvano-bronzework, of which it makes a great 
specialty, superseding now cast bronzework. By this proc- 
ess the company produces every conceivable kind of orna- 
mental work, such as statues, plaques, coats of arms, tablets, 
doors and panels. The complete and fully equipped fac- 
tories and show-rooms of the company are situated at North 
Tenth, Eleventh and Twelfth Streets, from Wythe Avenue 
to Berry Street, Brooklyn, New York City. 


































































secured within two or three years as large 
deposits as old-established banks have taken 
half a century to accumulate. The larger 
ones are generally operated in the interests 
of some life-insurance company, profiting 
enormously by the connection. In New 
York city the trust companies carry almost 
as heavy deposits as the banks, and for that 
reason wield an enormous influence in the 
loan market. They are also invading rural 
territory, and through offers to pay high 
rates of interest for deposits are taking from 
the banks much profitable business. This 
has led to sharp competition, but the recov- 
ery, for the most part, is friendly and with- 
out disagreeable features. 

Most of the trust companies maintain safe 
deposit concerns, which have become an im- 
portant feature of banking development at 
centres throughout the State. The vaults 
are protected by every known contrivance 
for the safeguarding of valuable property, 
and in point of security, convenience, and 
absolute protection Wall Street’s under- 
ground treasure-houses are the most superb 
steel fortresses in the world. 





The State Mineral Exhibit of 
New York 
By Frederick J. H. Merrill 
HOUGH New York does not rank as a 
[ mining State and is not prominent in 
the production of metals, it is still 


rich in mineral resources and has a_ high 
place in the production of materials of con- 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The Monotype 





It is exactly four centuries and a half since 
Johan Gutenberg arranged laboriously and by 
hand the clumsy characters which served to 
impress. the first page known to be printed 


from movable type. For close upon four 
hundred and fifty years following all sub- 
sequent printers have, perforce,. set up or 


‘“composed”’ their type in the same toilsome 
fashion Now, however, one of the most note- 
worthy outcomes of modern mechanical in- 
genuity has come to the printer’s aid, and the 








Monotype has forever relegated the hand com- | 


position of type to the limbo of the superseded 
arts. 

Unlike the generality of labor-saving devices 
used in the crafts, the Monotype does not 
attain its celerity and economy at the expense 
of technical quality. Its. product, indeed, is 
superior, from an expert’s point of view, to 
that of the hand compositor. .. Indeed, it does 


not only set the type with mathematical 


accuracy and regularity, but it also automati- | 


cally casts the individual types, separate one 
from another and perfectly formed, but ready 
arranged in their proper order for the printer, 


who is thus enabled to print each job from | 


what is known as a brand-new “ face’’. of type. 

The Monotype is now in general use in 
the printing-oltices of those publishers -who in- 
sist that anv mechanical substitute for the 
hand compositor must equal if not surpass the 
quality of the hand product. It is, for in- 
stance, employed every week on the com- 
position of the type from which | Harper's 
Weekly is printed. 
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The Kaxhibit of the New York Tenement House Department in the Education Building 


struction. Building stone, clay products, lime 
and cement, gypsum for wall plaster, and 
many other non-metallic materials much 
used in building and manufacturing tend to 
swell the annual aggregate value of the nat- 
ural resources of the Empire State. 

In small ratio of importance iron ores, 
petroleum, natural. gas, and salt have for 


many years been a source of commercial 
revenue. 
Foremost among the materials of con- 


struction must be mentioned the building 
stones. Probably no State in the Union pos- 
sesses so many of these as New York, owing 
to the variety of its geologic formations. 
They are illustrated by a series of large 
cubes, ten inches on each edge, dressed to 
show all the different kinds of finish. The 
roofing-slates are especially well shown in 
the various possibilities of their application, 
both for roofs and for interior finish. 

Clay products in the form of brick and 
roofing - tile are shown in an ornamental 
pavilion, and there is an extensive suite of 
porcelain insulators for electrical work. 

The manufacture of Portland cement is 
shown by a very complete series of raw ma- 
terials and samples illustrating the various 
stages of the process. Gypsum products, 
now much used for stucco and wall plaster, 
as well as in Portland cement, to retard 
the setting, are shown in a detailed exhibit. 

Besides the above are shown tale for 
paper, garnet for sandpaper, graphite for 
pencils, crucibles, lubricants and other uses, 
millstones, glass sand, and other minor 
articles. 

Iron is represented by magnetic ores, red 
fossil ore, brown hematite from Dutchess 
and Columbia counties, and carbonate ore 
or siderate. 

A large magnetic separator of the type 
used at Port Henry for removing phosphate 
of lime from magnetic iron ore is shown in 
operation. 

Mineral paint made from the red and 
brown iron ores and from slates of various 
colors is also exhibited. 

Petroleum of various kinds and its manu- 
factured products is well shown in a series 
of tall bottles, while natural gas can only be 
noted by marking on a map the localities 
where it is found. 

Salt is shown in all its varieties from the 
solar salt-fields at Syracuse, the brine wells 
of western New York, and the mines at 
Retsof and Livonia. There is an illustration 
of the processes and numerous chemical 
products made from brine in a large and in- 
structive exhibit. 

The geology of New York in its various 
branches is illustrated by maps and_ publi- 
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cations, and the distribution of its minerals, 
commercially important, is geographically 
shown by a series of maps prepared for the 
purpose, 

The divisicn of paleontology of the State 
Museum shows its large and famous series 
of reports, a collection of original drawings. 
and a large slab thirty-two feet by ten feet 
of Potsdam sandstone, bearing the trails of 
a prehistoric animal which made the old sea 
beach its haunt. 

A large part of the material exhibited has 
been previous!v shown at Chicago and Buf- 
falo, and a number of diplomas and medals 
were awarded at those expositions to the 
New York mineral exhibits. 





The Graphite Industry 


HE manufacture of graphite is one of 

I the surprising and wonderful processes 
of Niagara Falls. The furnace is of 
boxlike construction, with a very refractory 
lining, outside of which are refractory fire- 
brick loosely placed. The raw material used 


is anthracite coal. When a furnace has 
been charged. with the raw material the 
electric current is thrown on, and_ 1006 


electrical horse-power is applied to the op- 
eration of the furnace. For many hours 
this large amount of power is gradually 
converted into heat energy, the heat being 
retained in the furnace without radiation. 
Thus it gradually accumulates until the 
temperature of the furnace reaches an al- 
most unknown value. At this point the 
anthracite coal is converted into graphite. 
It is probable that in the graphite-furnace 
the highest temperature known to man is 
to be found, even going beyond 7500 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 

Beyond question, the process is a duplica- 
tion of the method Nature employed to make 
the natural graphites of the earth, for many 
natural graphites closely resemble coal in 
general appearance. The temperature at- 
tained in the furnace in which this graph- 
ite is made is such that all substances 
other than carbon are volatilized and are 
driven from the furnace like so much mois- 
ture or vapor. It is thus evident that 
graphite formed in this manner, and in such 
a remarkable temperature, is very pure. 
The uniform quality of the product has 
commanded attention. It could hardly be 
otherwise, for the raw material used is al- 
ways uniform, and the process of manu- 
facture is under absolute control from the 
moment the electric current is turned on 
until it is cut off. This graphite is exceed- 


























ingly inert, being unaffected by any acids 
or alkalies, gases of combustion, sulphurous 
vapor, or other destructive elements in the 
atmosphere, and _ for this reason it is an 
ideal pigment. 

Paint has been used for ages to protect 
wood interiors and exteriors. The original 
practice was to mix the pigment with oil to 
spread it, and a drier was applied to hasten 
its hardening, time being an important fac- 
tor. With the modern development in the 
plans of structural work, iron and steel 
have largely replaced wood and other mate- 
rials, and- with the coming of what might 
be termed the iron age, engineers and archi- 
tects looked about for an inert body that 
would act as a pigment in the protection 
of iron and steel work. Finally they came 
to believe that natural graphite was the ma- 
terial they sought. It would reduce to pow- 
der, and could be spread when mixed with 
oil. However, their enthusiasm caused them 
to overlook the impurities contained in nat- 
ural graphite. This is especially true of the 
sulphur, and where natural graphite was used 
in paint, the sulphur developed sulphuric 
acid, and in this form attacked the iron. 

It was at this critical moment that electro- 
metallurgy came to the rescue, and provided 
an artificially manufactured graphite that 
is pure. All paint authorities agree that a 
perfect pigment should be inert, unaltera- 
ble, and acid-resisting. Carbon is the only 
elementary substance that possesses such 
qualities, and in the form of pure graphite 
it meets these requirements. It should be 
remembered that any hardening agent used, 
such as oxide of lead, for instance, only 
serves to shorten the life of a paint. In 
painting iron and steel the main point to 
study is the protective qualities of the paint 
used. It is not a question of haste in dry- 
ing it; it is the endurance and protection 
afforded. Up to the time of the discovery 
of pure graphite, the engineers and archi- 
tects were between two evils. They either 
had to paint their work with a paint con- 
taining an artificial drier that would powder 
and peel, or they had to use a_ natural 
graphite acid-producing pigment. It is es- 
timated that there are 300,000 tons of pig- 
ment used in paint annually, and of this 
amount 4000 tons are graphite. 

Until the power of Niagara was avail- 
able it was impossible. to make a standard 
graphite paint, because pure graphite was 
not obtainable. The natural graphites found 
in the earth to-day might have been pure 
when originally formed, but they have since 
been admixed with sulphur, minerals, ete., 
hy upheavals. They are mined in this con- 
dition, and it is quite impossible to remove 
the impurities without incurring an expense 
quite prohibitive. For this reason the en- 
tire body is ground up, and enters into the 
manufacture of paint. Natural graphites 
are found in all countries. 

Every year the amount expended in the 

erection of structural iron and steel is about 
550,600,000. It costs about $300,000 to paint 
this steel, which, it must be remembered, 
requires repainting from time to time. 
Whenever and wherever a piece of iron or 
steel is erected it should have the best pos- 
sible protective coating, and this is a paint 
made of graphite. Where natural graphites 
are used, the paint is necessarily of unknown 
quantities. It is possible, of course, to get 
oil of known quality, and also a standard 
form of drier, but where natural graphite 
Is used as pigment ,it is not of known 
quality. Thus one of the elements that 
causes trouble is the sulphur in the nat- 
ural graphites. This, under atmospheric in- 
fluences, would be converted Into acid, and 
would seriously pit or corrode on the tin, 
iron, or other metal surface on which it was 
used. Where a standard oil and drier and 
graphite is used, the qualities are definite, 
known, giving a paint of standard quality 
and of definite and lasting results. 
_ However, the value of graphite is not con- 
fined to the paint industry. It is proving 
very valuable in the manufacture of dry bat- 
teries, motor brushes, lubricating ‘work, 
stove - polish, lead - pencils, ete. In fact, it 
1s entering many fields in which natural 
graphite has heretofore been used. 

It is, indeed, strange that the same fur- 
nace that gave the world carborundum, the 
hardest known abrasive, should also supply 
sraphite, an article that may be used as a 
lubricant in place of oil. 
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Some of New York’s Exhibits 
at the Fair 


EW YORK State’s participation in 
N the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 

is intended to give an idea of the 
wonderful resources of the State, as well as 
to set forth what the Empire State is ac- 
complishing in the various lines of human- 
itarian work. The New York State Com- 
mission started out with the idea of making 
exhibits only along the lines in which New 
York is preeminently the leader. On this 
account and for the reason that the appro- 
priation was relatively limited, exhibits were 
planned to cover seven distinct departments. 
It was intended to make these exhibits rep- 
resentative in every detail. 

The commission was of the unanimous 
opinion that the most conspicuous feature 
of New York’s participation in the Exposi- 
tion, especially so far.as the impression 
which would be made upon visitors is con- 
cerned, would be her State Building. An 
excellent site was chosen for this structure, 
and an able architect was engaged to draw 
the plans. The building was erected in a 
conspicuous place on the Plateau of States. 
While two other States, Missouri and Penn- 
sylvania, have larger structures upon which 
a greater outlay of money has been made, 
the New York building is particularly 
worthy of attention for its beauty of archi- 
tecture and the splendor and appropriateness 
of its appointments. 





The New York Building 


HE building is simple and dignified in 

: design. Every detail has been care- 

fully studied. In sculpture there are 
two notable pieces of work in Martiny’s 
Quadriga flanking the dome, representing 
the progress of art and commerce, and in 
Lenz’s dancing group around the columns 
at the entrance. One enters a large hall 
running through to the dome. An inter- 
esting feature in the hall is the organ-case, 
which was designed for the building. The 
hall is flanked on the northern side by a 
large assembly hall, with a ceiling running 
up to the second story. In the building are 
various rooms for banquets, public functions, 
and so on. 

The mural decorations of the large hall 
were done by Florian Peixotto, and repre- 
sent De Soto discovering the Mississippi, 
one showing the French and Indian occupa- 
tion of the land, and others showing New 
York in 1803 and New York in 1903. The 
pendentives which support the dome have 
four emblematic pictures representing the 
four States most benefited by this purchase, 
the Mississippi in the background of each. 
Dining-rooms, with an electric kitchen and 
cuisine, have been provided. Altogether, ev- 
erything possible has been done to make the 
building convenient for visitors and at- 
tractive in design. 





Education and Social Economy 


Education 


HE education exhibit is composite in 
nature, and has been subdivided as 


follows: 

1.—Administration. 

2.—Kindergartens. 

3.—Elementary Grades. 

4.--_High Schools. 

5.—Normal Schools, Training-Schools and 
Classes. 

6.—Higher Education. 

7.—Industrial and Trade-Schools. 

8.—Special Schools. 

9.—Business Colleges. 

10.—Indian Schools. 

11.—Schools for Defectives. 

12.—Summer Schools and _ Extension 
Schools. 

There are elaborate exhibits from both 
the State Department of Public Instruction 
and the University of the State of New 
York. In the public-school exhibit con- 
tributions have been received from twenty- 
four cities and various villages. There is 
also a comprehensive exhibit from the rural 
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schools of the State. In the normal-school 
exhibit contributions have been received 
from every normal school, each school ex- 
hibiting the part of the curriculum assigned 
to it by a committee of normal-school prin- 
cipals, appointed to prepare the exhibit. 
The training-schools and classes of the State 
are very generally represented. Exhibits 
are in place from Hobart College, Geneva; 
Manhattan College, New York city; Colgate 
University, Hamilton; and Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Many interesting features are 
shown in the department devoted to tech- 
nical and trade-schools and also special 
schools. In the schools for defectives ex- 
hibits are in place from the New York 
State School for the Blind, Batavia; 
New York Institution for the Blind, New 
York city; Western New York Institution 
for Deaf Mutes, Rochester; New York In- 
stitution for the Improved Instruction of 
Deaf Mutes, New York city; and the New 
York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
New York city. The exhibit from the Indian 
schools contains work from all of the seven 
reservations in the State, and was arranged 
by the State Inspector of Indian Schools. 

Among the features of the exhibit may be 
mentioned a handsome collection of pottery 
from the New York State School of Clay- 
working and Ceramics at Alfred University ; 
an exhibit of home-made apparatus contain- 
ing contributions from various institutions ; 
model of the New York State Normal and 
Training-School at Fredonia constructed by 
the students in the school; doll house con- 
structed and furnished by the children of 
the practice school of the State Normal 
School at New Paltz; a series of charts 
hearing upon the educational activities of 
the State, prepared by the New York State 
Teachers’ Association; and a huge educa- 
tional map of the State, locating and show- 
ing the grade of each institution of learn- 
ing within the State. 


Social Economy 

Owing to the plan of installation adopted 
by the Exposition authorities, the State ex- 
hibit in the Department of Social Economy 
is shown in several different places on the 
grounds. The State Commission in Lunacy 
makes an interesting exhibit in which are 
shown the ancient and modern methods of 
caring for insane patients. A room contain- 
ing the whirling - chair and the peep - door, 
shackles, ete.,. shows the torture to which 
they were formerly. subjected, whereas a 
light, airy, pleasant room, containing mod- 
ern furniture. and appliances of every de- 
scription, is in marked contrast, and shows 
the present method. This is supplemented 
by a complete exhibit of photographs of the 
various institutions, both exteriors and in- 
teriors, also a model showing the tent sys- 
tem for the treatment of tuberculosis. The 
State Board of Charities-makes a very com- 

(Continued on page 1515.) 
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ENGLAND IN THE CIVIL WAR 
Boston, Mass., September 15, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—The position of England in regard to the civil war is an 
interesting one, and the letter in your issue of August 27 gives 
the impression that Mr. Gladstone’s intluence was against any 
action prejudicial to the North. How can Mr. Gladstone’s letter 
to Mr. Clews be reconciled with the following statements from 
Morley’s Gladstone, vol. 2, pages 76-77: 

Lord Palmerston on September 24, 1862, wrote Mr. Gladstone 
that he himself and Lord Russell thought that the time was fast 
approaching when an offer of mediation ought to be made by Eng- 
land, France, and Russia, and that, if he was not mistaken, Mr. 
Gladstone would have approved such a course. The proposal would 
be made to both North and South. If both should decline, then 
Lord Palmerston assumed that they would acknowledge the inde- 
pendence of the South. Mr. Gladstone replied that he was glad 
to learn what the Prime Minister had told him, and that he desired 
that the proceedings should be prompt. 

This was only a few days before his Newcastle address, in which 
he said: “ We know quite well that the people of the Northern 
States have not yet drunk of the cup . which all the rest of 
the world see they nevertheless must drink of. . . . There is no 
doubt that Jefferson Davis and the other leaders of the South have 
made an army; they are making, it appears, a navy; and they 
have made what is more than either, they have made a nation.” 

I am, sir, Epaar F. BILLINGS. 


ENDOWED ATHLETICS IN COLLEGES 


Tue State University or Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa., September 2, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—In the issue of the WEEKLY for August 3 is an article by 
President Harper on the above subject that suggests thought, much 
of it along dilferent lines than that followed by the learned gen- 
tleman. As a matter of fact the question to-day is not so much 
how shall college athletics be managed, as whether it is not best 
to discontinue it altogether. The subject is too large a one to 
discuss in the space limits the editor might permit, and can be ap- 
proached from so many points of view that a volume would not 
exhaust it. Still something can and should be said that would 
be helpful to those. engaged in college work who are vaguely dis- 
satisfied with the status quo. 

The doctor concedes that the present situation is little short 
of scandalous, and that if reform is not possible it would be bet- 
ter to drop athletics altogether. This is incontestably true. There 
is probably not a college in the country, in which athletics is prae- 
tised to any considerable extent, that is not scandalized by the dis- 
honesty and low moral sense now and then discoverable. We can- 
not deny that the management of athletic affairs is a matter 
none of us are proud of, and the whole college world is now 
practically arrayed in two bodies, one for reform and one for 
abolition entirely. I believe the conditions surrounding so-called 
athletics make it impossible to reform; the “ sporting” spirit that 
seems to be essential almost surely promise the moral degradation 
of those who are connected with it. This view of the question— 
the moral one—is large enough for an essay, but for the present 
must be passed. So, likewise, that which is related to intellectual 
considerations. It is not difficult to show—any of us in college 
life have an abundance of data—that a professional coach, gate 
receipts, association with ‘“ sporting” characters, to say nothing 
of the carelessness of speech, dress, and manners that seem to be 
inseparable from athletic pursuits, must, it would seem, inevitably 
lead to moral degradation, if not on the part of the active par- 
ticipants, surely on their supporters. 

So, also, as to the intellectual deterioration. It looks like “ utter 
foolishness” to claim that good work can possibly be done in 
the class-room and laboratory by those whose whole waking mo- 
ments seem to be given up to thought and speech on athletics; 
who spend hours daily in practising the various games; who are 
absent from their classes days at a time on tours from field to 
field. So all these questions, while of the first importance, are 
for the present to be passed by, yielding place to one of even 
greater moment. 

In the outset of the discussion, let us define terms. Physical 
culture and athletics are not synonyms. Not only are they two 
distinct things, but they are antagonistic. The systematic, sci- 
entific, intelligent cultivation of bodily health and balance, by 
gymnasium work or otherwise, is desirable, yes, even necessary for 
those who wish to do the best work possible. But the training 
for athletic events—and much of our gymnasium exercise is for 
no higher purpose—damages the body and weakens the intellectual 
faculties. Even were this not literally true, and I challenge con 
tradiction, if it could be shown that such “training” is beneficial 
te any one who is not a professional acrobat, why is it that the 
vast majority of the student body are denied it? Why should a 
couple of thousand students be denied such training in any sin- 
gle college, and from “ten thousand to one hundred thousand 
dollars * be spent in training fifteen or twenty? 

_ Time and space, as well as other considerations, forbid attempt- 
ing a thorough discussion of the subject; the statement must stand 
for a fact that athletic “training” is physical suicide; it is ruin 
to the individual, unless he intends to be a professional athlete, 
and even then he must, in all prohability, reconcile himself to a 
short life, with a more or less painful or tragical ending, and 
nothing left behind it all that has been of the slightest value to 
his kind, unless it be to establish a warning. So, with moral 


Correspondence 


degradation, intellectual infirmity, and physical damage as the 
outcome of it all, is it not better to drop athletics out of our col- 
lege life? 

Some years ago—and not many either—the situation became so 
serious that colleges combined, in contiguous territory, and formed 
leagues or associations, of one kind or another, to eliminate or 
minimize the evils that had grown up, and we heard much of 
“clean athletics,” and ‘“ amateurism,” and “ gentlemen’s games,” 
and the like. But amateurs and gentlemen do not play games for 
money, and so it has been no surprise, to those who have watched 
the thing from the inside, to find that after a brief period of ap- 
parent decency, one college after another has been shocked at 
revelations of dishonesty, rascality, and fraud in connection with 
their athletics, until it seemed to many the thing itself is, in the 
nature of things, demoralizing and debasing. The outsider would 
be shocked if some of the things the insider knows were published. 
Those on the inside know the situation without being cited to in- 
stances. ‘Therefore the question would seem to be, not can ath- 
letics be “ purified,” should it be ‘“ endowed,” or any other 
question as to amelioration, but rather should it not be abolished 
entirely. But, let it be remembered, this discussion has nothing 
whatever to do with physical culture; that is a matter of an en- 
tirely different nature. T am, sir, 

JAMES G. GILCHRIST. 


COEDUCATION AND MARRIAGE 
New York, August 21, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Dr. Van de Warker’s article on ‘ coeducation” is inter- 
esting, but, according to my own experience, neither cool nor 
just. I know, to be sure, the life of only two coeducational uni- 
versities, both in California. During the years in which I was 
a student or in touch with these institutions, 1 found among the 
young women probably some of the most sane, wholesome, and 
usefully minded, some of the most sincere and intelligent .I 
have ever seen. Granted they were not fashionable, that their 
imaginations and senses were not heated by that continual im- 
mersion in excitement, which is certainly the unascetic influence 
of society’s life of the ballroom and _ theatre—nevertheless, I 
found that their occupations of both body and mind had kept 
them from knowing that there even was a “sex problem.” Their 
friendships with young men were not the aim and end, but 
merely incidents of their college life. At home with their mothers 
(in the Western way) they had already been allowed similar 
friendships. At college I distinctly remember that my _ con- 
versations with young men friends were on a distinctly better 
basis than those possible in the ballrooms or drawing-rooms dur- 
ing vacations, where the army or navy men (who largely com- 
posed my sister’s circle) hardly interested me with their con- 
tinual hunt for flirtation and the varied excitements offered by 
the “sex relation.” 

I married a man who went to my college (though not at the 
same time), and knew personally of many student marriages 
(married after graduation), where the wife is in every way an in- 
telligent and sensible helpmeet to her husband. Perhaps culture does 
come later, but surely these colleges are as good a beginning as are 
a few words spoken at a débutante’s tea or stolen behind a con- 
servatory palm. Fortunately, wherever they are congenial, young 
men and maids will be apt to marry. A short time ago attacks 
were made on higher education for women on the plea that it 
made old maids of them, even statistics being adduced. Now 
they say we marry too much. Ah, well, some of us are glad 
we read the same books as our husbands. 

I am, sir, 

220 West 107th Street. 
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PURE-BLOODED AMERICANS 
Sr. Louts, Mo., September 12, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Your remarks about “ pure-blooded American” in Sep- 
tember 10 issue must be gratifying to a great majority of the 
people of our country, since the most of them don’t happen to be 
descendants of the English, and with all this recent talk about 
ours being an Anglo-Saxon country we begin to feel ourselves 
crowded out, and wonder whether we really are a part of this 
glorious country and whether we are included when our neighbor 
of English descent speaks of “our country.” To judge from the 
newspapers, our position is doubtful, but when HARPER’s WEEKLY 
speaks out that way we feel encouraged that we may still pride 
ourselves on being Americans. 

I am, sir, H.: B, 


POETRY AND THE DOG-STAR 
PortsMouTH,.OHIO, September 20, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—The poem in a recent issue of the WEEKLY, entitled “ Old 
Glory,” by Clinton Scollard, is all right in sentiment, but all wrong 
in its astronomy. He speaks of the dog-star blazing at night in 
August. I though the dog-star rose and set with the sun in 
August, thus giving us dog-days, the superstition being that the 
heat of the great sun Sirius assisted our sun during the day in 
making it hot. Besides, Sirius shines with a green, instead of a 
red light, as Mr. Scollard puts it. Poets have undoubted license in 
many things, but it is questionable if they are privileged to inter- 
fere in the affairs of the sun, moon and stars. 


am, sir, Mitrorp KEYES. 
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(Continued from page 1513.) 
plete exhibit of the several State institu- 
tions under its jurisdiction, first by means 
of photographs of exteriors and _ interiors, 
and, second, by specimens of work carried 
on in the industrial departments of the va- 
rious institutions. They also make an 
elaborate photographic exhibit of the 
almshouses in the State, and also of the 
penitentiaries. The State Labor Bureau 
sends a series of twenty-eight graphic charts 
bearing on labor conditions in the State, 
which give comparisons between New York 
and other States and countries. This is 
supplemented by a series of the reports of 
the bureau. The State Department of 
Health furnishes an exhibit showing 
graphically the work under their jurisdic- 
tion. The State Excise Department fur- 
nishes a series of graphic charts upon the 
receipt and disbursement of the excise 
moneys of the State. 

Under the Department of Social Economy 
are also exhibits from the Women’s Insti- 
tute of Yonkers, the National Consumers’ 
League of New York city, the Bank of New 
York, and others of less importance. 





The Agricultural Exhibit 


HE New York agricultural exhibit dif- 
T fers from the other exhibits in the 

Agricultural Building in that the ob- 
ject sought is educational rather than spec- 
tacular. New York has a greater number 
of varieties and sample exhibits than any 
other State in the building. 

In wheat, there are over five hundred va- 
rieties and about one thousand samples. 
In corn, New York has about one hundred 
varieties and three hundred samples. There 
are similar exhibits of the different varieties 
of the other agricultural products of the 
State, such as beans, peas, oats, barley, 
buckwheat, ete., in addition to exhibits of 
mineral waters and wines, including every 
variety made in the State; tobacco, salt, 
canned fruits of every variety, canned meats 
and fish, hops, flour, maple syrup and sugar, 
and vegetables. 

There are on exhibit and in cold storage 
over three hundred varieties of potatoes and 
other vegetables in a smaller number of va- 
rieties. each sample of which, as of all the 
exhibits, is carefully labelled. While this 
exhibit required a long time for installa- 
tion and a great amount of detail work, it 
has been found that the time and labor 
have been fully justified, in the fact that 
many farmers and those interested in the 
different exhibits have made memoranda 
from the different exhibits for future use. 

In these exhibits, including the large dairy 
exhibit, it is considered that, apart from its 
educational value, the resources of the State 
in agriculture are completely represented. 





The State Exhibit in Art 


HE art exhibit of New York State in- 

cludes the work not only of most of 

the best-known painters and illustra- 
tors of the State, but of many well - known 
architects, sculptors, and mural decorators. 
Following are the subjects covered by the ex- 
hibit: Oil and mural paintings, water-colors 
and pastels, miniatures, illustrations, etch- 
Ings, engravings and lithographs, wood en- 
gravings, sculpture, architecture, and applied 
arts. While on account of the extent of 
this exhibit it is impossible in a short sum- 
Iary to enter into a critical discussion of 
the artistic value of the work here shown, 
it may be noted that nearly one-third of 
the total art exhibit from America at the 
Fair comes from New York State. 





Exhibit of Horticulture 


N the opening day of the Fair, April 

30, New -York’s exhibit of fruit was 

complete in almost every particular. 
In fact, New York was the only State of 
the thirty represented to have its exhibit 
installed and ready for inspection when the 
doors of the Horticulture Building were 
thrown open to the public, 
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The chief exhibits are of various varieties 
of apples, pears, and grapes. 

New York has the largest exhibit in 
Horticulture Palace by several hundred 
plates, and also more than twice the num- 
ber of varieties of any other State. New 
York is also the only State showing pears 
and grapes. At present the general exhibit 
consists of one hundred and fifty varieties 
of apples, pears, and grapes, covering a space 
of about four thousand square feet. Three 
hundred and fifty barrels of apples were 
placed in cold storage, sufficient to keep the 
exhibit complete until the ripening of sum- 
mer and fall fruit. Consignments of fresh 
fruits were sent as the crops ripened from 
growers in different sections of the State. 





One special feature is a collection of a thou- 
sand plates of grapes, consisting of a hun- 
dred varieties, continuing from the begin- 
ning of the grape season until the close of 
the Fair, December 1. 





Forest, Fish, and Game Exhibit 


N exhibiting the timber indigenous to the 
I State, two specimens of each species 
are shown in panelled framework, show- 
ing both sides of the specimens. Only such 
species are represented in this manner as 














grow to a size permitting the cutting of 
boards five inches wide. One piece of each 
species is highly varnished on one side and 
planed. but not polished, on the other side. 
The other specimen of each species is shown 
rough, directly from the saw, on one side; 
the other side is hand-planed. Ninety spe- 
cies are shown in this manner, and, in con- 
nection, nine species of introduced woods 
are exhibited in the same system of pan- 
elling. 

This collection of specimens, not quite so 

(Continued on page 1517.) 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhaea.—-[ Adv.] 





FOR SAFETY 
in the delicate process of feeding infants, BORDEN’s EAGLE 
BrkaAND CONDENSED MILK is unexcelled except by good 
mother’s,milk, as it is rendered perfectly sterile in the process 
of preparation. Lay in a supply for all kinds of expeditions. 
Avoid unknown brands.—[Adv.] 





SINGERS and Public Speakers will find P1so’s Cure FoR 
CoNSUMPTION an effectual cure for hoarseness.—[ Adv.] 





Ust BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 
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Pears 
Don’t simply 
“set a cake of soap.” 
Get good soap. Ask 
for Pears’ and you 
have ptre soap. 
Then bathing will 
mean more than 
mere cleanliness; it 
will be luxury at 
trifling cost. 


Sales increasing since 1789. 
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THE ORIGINAL 
SWISS MILK 


HOCOLATE 


“‘Irresistibly Delicious.’’ 


Invented by D. Peter, of Vevey, Switzer- 
land, 37 years ago. Time has but strength- 
ened its superiority over all imitators., 

Nourishing and does not create thirst, 
Wonderfully smooth and dainty. 


UNIVERSALLY USED 
When Camping Out. At Teas and Receptions. 
On the Long Day’s Shoot. | For After-Dinner Bonbons, 
For the Patient Angler. As a Wholesome Sweet for 
For Yachting Parties. Children. 
On the Golf Links. For Convalescents. 
Free Sample and illustrated booklet, ‘‘An 


Ascent of Mont Blanc,’’ upon request. 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO. 
Sole Importers, 
Dept 16, , 78 Hudson St., New York, 








50 Years 


experience, the best materi- 
als, and a superior, exclusive 
process, make 


TORREY 


STROPS 


the standard ofthe world. Made 
in all desirable styles and sold 
at popular prices from 50c to 
$2.50. Catalogue, containing 
valuable information for 
all who shave, free. 

J. R, TORREY & CO., 
P.0.Box 46 Worcester, Mass. 




















“How To ILuustaate” 
AND $1.00 


“Ant oF Ganicatune’” 
S$ .sOoO 


Teach thoroughly drawing and illns- 
trating, in all its branches. Price, 
both books, $4.23 post-paid. 
16 pg. Iilus. Catalogue on request. 
BROWN PUBLISHING CO., 
Room 395, 114 Fifth Ave., New York. 























Sound and healthy lives are accepted. There 
are no conditions as to sex, color or culture— 
even millionaires are insured in the 

, PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 








SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 


In the opening chapter Pamela Mardale is introduced to the reader 
as a young society woman of London, beautiful and of rare personal 
charm. Late one night Pamela and Alan Warrisden, who is in love with 
her, observe a young couple ieaving the opposite house. They are Tony 
and Millicent Stretton, who live in a gloomy house presided over by 
the rich but unjust father of the young man. ‘They are in reality kept 
prisoners by the whims of the tyrannical old man, and it is only by 
playing truant and going out by stealth late at night that they are 
able to enter at all into the life of the outside world. But finally they 
both weary of their monotonous life, and Tony determines to go to 
America to make his fortune. In his absence Millie becomes infatuated 
with Lionel Callon, a gentlemanly adventurer. Pamela wishes to help 
her. She sends Warrisden on a mission to find Tony and bring him 
home. Warrisden finds that Tony, having lost all of his small fortune 
in New York, is now in the North Sea on a trawler. Warrisden uses 
every argument to prevail upon him to come back, but he refuses. Tony 
remains on the trawler until the term of his cruise is over (meanwhile 
having learned of his father’s death), and then decides to enlist in the 
French Foreign Legion, as no other career seems open to him. John 
Mudge, a friend of Pamela’s, learns from her of the peril Millie is in 
from Callon. He buys up all Callon’s debts and places them in the hands 
of a single firm of solicitors, who insist on a settlement within twenty- 
four hours. Callon receives a proposition from Mudge to superintend 
an important enterprise of the latter’s in Chile, which his financial dif- 
ficulties compel him to accept. Catlon returns from Chile and persuades 
Millie to go south with him. They are seen driving together late at 
night in Regent’s Park by Mr. Mudge, who tells Pamela that he sus- 
pects danger for Millie. Pamela, for the second time, commissions War- 
risden to go in search of Tony, and he gladly accepts. Pamela goes to 
Roguebrune, which she had visited as a young girl, and while there 
learns of the presence of Lionel Callon. Stretton, meanwhile, is sent 
with a troop of soldiers on an expedition across the Desert of Sahara, 
and on his return to Morocco is given the commission of lieutenant. 
At that moment Warrisden arrives with a letter from Pamela. Tony 
reads the letter, and decides to desert the legion, with which he has 
enlisted for five years, and they return to Europe together. Tony leaves 
Warrisden at Monte Carlo, and goes on to Roquebrune, arriving there 
in time to meet Vamela, who informs him that Millie has also just 
arrived. Tony suspects that Lionel Callon is there too, and_ ques- 
tions Pamela. She confesses, and he leaves her at once to find Callon. 
Vamela then hastily writes a note to Callon, and starts for the village 
with it. She ealls on M. Giraud, an old schoolmaster whom she had 
known during her first visit to Roquebrune, and requests him to deliver 
her note to Callon. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
AT TIE RESERVE 


ONY STRETTON walked quickly down from the Villa 

Pontignard to the station. There he learned that an 

hour must elapse before a train to Eze was due. In- 

action was at this moment intolerable to him. Even 

though he should get to Eze not a minute the sooner, 
he must hurry upon his way. He could not wait upon this plat- 
form for an hour, suspense so tortured him. He went out upon 
the road and began to run. He ran very quickly. The road turned 
sharply round the shoulder of a hill, and Stretton saw in front 
of him the lights of Monte Carlo. They were bunched in great 
white clusters, they were-strung in festoons about the square 
and the streets. They made a golden crescent about the dark 
quiet waters of the bay. Looking down from this shoulder of 
the hill upon the town at such an hour one seems to be looking 
upon a town of fairyland; one expects a sweet and delicate music 
to float upwards from its houses and charm the ears. Tony’s 
one thought was that beyond that place of lights lay Eze. He 
came to an electric tram which was on the point of starting. He 
entered it, and it rattled him quickly down the hill. 

At Monte Carlo he sprang into the first carriage which he saw 
waiting for a fare, and bade the coachman drive him quickly out 
to Eze. The night had come; above his head the stars shone 
very brightly from a dark sky of velvet. The carriage passed out 
of the town; the villas grew more scarce; the open road glim- 
mered ahead of him a riband of white; the sea murmured lan- 
guorously upon the shore. 

At this moment, in the lonely restaurant towards which Tony 
was driving in such haste, Lionel Callon and Millie Stretton were 
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sitting down to dinner. The table was laid in the small, daintily- 
furnished room which. opened on to the terrace. The windows 
stood wide, and the lazy murmur of the waves entered in. The 
white cloth shone with silver, a great bowl of roses stood in the 
centre and delicately perfumed the air. Thither Millie had come 
in fulfilment of that promise made on a midnight of early spring 
in Regent’s Park. The color burned prettily on her cheeks, she 
had dressed herself in a pink gown of lace, jewels shone on her 
arms and at her neck. She was, perhaps, a little feverish in her 
gayety, her laughter was perhaps a little overloud. Indeed, every 
now and then her heart sank in fear within her, and she wished 
herself far away. But here Lionel Callon was at his ease. He 
knew the methods by which victory was to be won. There was 
no suggestion of triumph in his manner. He was considerate, 
and most deferential, and with no more than a hint of passion 
in the deference. 

“You have come,” he said. His eyes rested upon hers, and he 
left them to express his gratitude. He raised her hand to his 
lips and gently took the cloak from her shoulders. ‘“ You have 
had a long journey. But you are not tired.” He placed her chair 
for her at the table and sat opposite. He saw that she was un- 
easy. He spoke no word which might alarm her. 

Meanwhile Tony was drawing nearer. He reached the hotel at 
Eze, and drove in at the gate at the door. 

“Ts Lady Stretton in the hotel?” he asked. 

“No, sir. Her Jadyship went out to dinner nearly an hour 
ago.” 

“Thank you,’ said Tony. “She arrived this afternoon, I 
think?” 

“Yes, sir. What name shall I give when she returns?” 

“No name,” said Tony. And he ordered his coachman to drive 
back to the road. 

When he had reached it he directed the man again. 

“ Towards Beaulieu,” he said; and in a little while, on his left 
hand, below the level of the road, he saw the lights of the Réserve. 
He stopped at the gate, dismissed his carriage, and walked down 
the winding drive to the door. He walked into the restaurant. 
It was empty. A waiter came forward to him. 

“T wish you to take me at once to Mr. Callon,” he said. He 
spoke in a calm, matter-of-fact voice. But the waiter, neverthe- 
less, hesitated. Tony wore the clothes in which he had travelled 
to Roquebrune. He was covered with dust, his face was haggard 
and stern. He had nothing in common with the dainty little 
room of lights and flowers and shining silver, and the smartly- 
dressed couple who were dining there. The waiter guessed that 
his irruption would be altogether inconvenient. 

“Mr. Callon!” he stammered. “ He has gone out.” 

Tony heard the rattle of a metal cover upon a dish. He looked 
in the direction whence the sound came—he looked to the right- 
hand side of the restaurant. A door stood open there, and in the 
passage beyond the door he saw a waiter pass carrying the dish. 
Moreover, the man who had spoken to him made yet another mis- 
take. He noticed the direction of Tony’s glance, and he made a 
quick movement as though to bar that passage. 

“He is here,” said Tony; and he thrust the waiter aside. He 
crossed the restaurant quickly and entered the passage. The 
passage ran parallel to the restaurant; and, at the end towards 
the terrace, there was another door upon. the opposite side. The 
waiter with the dish had his hand upon the door-handle, but he 
turned at the sound of Stretton’s step. He, too, noticed the dis- 
order of Tony’s dress. At the same moment the man in the res- 
taurant shouted in a warning voice: 

“ Jules!” 

Jules stood in front of the door. 

“Monsieur, this room is private.” said he. 

“Yet I will take the liberty to intrude,” said Tony, quietly. 

From behind the door there came the sound of a man’s voice 
which Tony did not know. He had, indeed, never heard it be- 
fore. Then a woman’s laugh rang out; and the sound of it an- 

(Continued on page 1518.) 




















































































(Continued from page 1515.) 
full as in this representation, was exhibited 
at the Universal Exposition at Paris in 
1900, where it was awarded a gold medal. 

In connection with the specimens of tim- 
ber are exhibited a series of photographs of 
trees of New York, eighty in number. Each 
tree is shown in leaf, and also as it appears 
in winter. A life-size photograph of the 
bark of each tree is shown, and, in most in- 
ctances, specimens of the leaves, flowers, and 
fruit of the same are also attached. 

In connection there are exhibited, in small 
glass jars, seeds of all the important forest 
trees of New York; also by-products of the 
forest, such as nuts, sugar, pulp, wood- 
aleohol, and many other commodities. 

Sections of trees, indicating the limit of 
growth of some important species, are 
shown, and with them are exhibited sec- 
tions of spruce and pine. 

A collection is shown of all the insects 
injurious to the trees of New York, prepared 
by the State entomologist. 

“The outside exhibit of New York consists 
of a nursery and plantation of forest trees. 
Here it is shown how tree seeds are planted, 
germinated, and protected; and many spe- 
cies of both conifers and hard woods of va- 
rious ages, up to the size for transplanta- 
tion, are displayed. An actual plantation 
of several species is also shown, to demon- 
strate how a forest is started. 

As a part of the inside exhibit, in cab- 
inets of special design, are shown specimens 
of substantially all the food and game fishes 
of New York. In preparing this exhibit of 
fish no attempt is made to show abnormally 
large specimens. The collection includes 
both fresh and salt water specimens of the 
fishes of New York. Some interesting speci- 
mens of oyster growth and of the enemies 
of the oyster are also shown. 

A part of the inside exhibit is a typical 
hunters’ camp under the name of “ Camp 
Adirondack.” It is constructed of spruce 
logs and roofed with spruce barks from the 
Adirondack forest by Adirondack guides, 
who are also builders. The furnishings are 
of the most approved design for summer life 
in the forest. The “Camp” was first 
erected in the Adirondacks during the win- 
ter, then taken down and shipped to the 
Fair. Hunting and fishing implements of 
approved pattern are shown, and grouped at 
the side of the “Camp” are exhibited 
trophies of the chase in the form of a win- 
ter forest scene, which includes all of the 
animals, game- birds, and other feathered 
life of the Adirondacks in winter. In front 
of the place is a tree carrying specimens 
of the perching and song birds of New York 
in the spring season. 

In front of the “Camp,” in cabinets, are 
displayed specimens of all the game-birds 
of the State, in number as follows: Forty- 
four wild ducks, six wild geese, thirty-three 
shore birds, and six quail, grouse, and 
pheasants. There are also exhibited, in con- 
nection with the water game- birds, forty 
specimens of marsh and sea birds, making 
in the whole exhibit two hundred and eighty- 
five birds. of 

In this manner are exhibited specimens 
of substantially all the fur, fin, and feather 
life of the State. 





Special Forestry Exhibit 


N outside exhibit is located at the north- 
east corner of the Foresty, Fish, and 
Game Building. It consists of a 

nursery and plantation of forest trees, show- 
ing the method by which the Forest, Fish, 
and Game Commission of New York is re- 
foresting the denuded, non-agricultural lands 
of the State. The plot, which is surrounded 
by a neat rustic fence, is 120 feet long by 
60 feet wide, and contains 80,000 trees. 
There are thirteen beds of conifers — one 
showing how the seeds of evergreens are 
sown and germinated; four showing how the 
seedlings are protected, until they are two 
Years old, from the intense heat of the sun; 
and cight showing how seedling trees from 
two to four years old are transplanted and 
cared for till ready to be placed in the for- 
est. Running across the plot are ten rows 
of hardwood-trees suitable for the farmer’s 
Wood-lot or for planting as shade trees 
(Continued on page 1519.) 
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(Continued from page 1516.) 
gered Tony beyond endurance. He recognized it beyond the pos- 
sibility of mistake. It was his wife who was laughing so gayly 
there behind the closed door. He thought of the years he had 
spent in the determination to regain his wife’s esteem, to free him- 
self from her contempt. For the moment he could have laughed 
bitterly at his persistence as at some egregious folly. It seemed 
all waste—waste of time, waste of endeavor, waste of suffering. 
She was laughing! And with Lionel Callon for her companion! 
The cold, black nights of the North Sea and its gales; the arid 
sands of the Sahara, all his long service for her ending in that 
crowning act of desertion—the story was clear in his mind from 
beginning to end, detailed and complete. And she was laughing 
in there with Lionel Callon! Her laughter was to him as some 
biting epigram epitomizing the way in which she had spent the 
years of his absence. His anger got the better of his self-control. 

“Stand away,” he cried, in a low savage voice, to the waiter. 
And since the man did not instantly move, he seized him by the 
shoulders and dragged him trom the door. 

“ Monsieur!” the man cried aloud, in a frightened voice, and 
the dish which he was carrying fell with a clatter on to the floor. 
Inside the room the laughter suddenly ceased. Tony listened for 
a second. He could not hear even a whisper. There was com- 
plete silence. He smiled rather grimly to himself; he was thinking 
that this, at ali events, was not the silence of contempt. 

Could he have seen through the door into the room he would 
have been yet more convinced. All the gayety vanished in an in- 
stant from Millie’s face. She was sitting opposite the door; she 
sat and stared at it in terror. The blood ebbed from the cheeks, 
leaving them as white as paper. 

“ Monsieur!” she repeated, in so low a whisper that even Callon 
on the other side of the small table hardly heard the word. Her 
lips were dry and she moistened them. “ Monsieur?” she whispered 
again, and the whisper was a question. She had no definite sus- 
picion who “ Monsieur” was: she did not define him as her hus- 
band. She only understood that somehow she was trapped. The 
sudden clatter of the dish upon the floor, the loudness of the 
waiter’s cry, which was not in mere protest, but also a ery of fear, 
terrified her; they implied violence. She was trapped. She sat 
paralyzed upon her chair, staring across the table over Callon’s 
shoulder at the door. Callon meanwhile said not a word. He had 
been sitting with his back to the door, and he twisted rourd in 
his chair. To both of them it seemed ages before the Uandle 
was turned. Yet so short was the interval of time that they could 
hardly have reached the terrace through the open window had 
they sprung up at the first sound of disturbance. 

Thus they were sitting, silent and motionless, when the door 
was pushed open, and Tony stood in the doorway. At the sight 
of him Millie uttered one loud scream, and clapped her hands over 
her face. Callon, on the other hand, started up on to his feet. 
As he did so he upset his wine-glass over the table-cloth; it fell 
and splintered on the polished floor. He turned towards the in- 
truder who so roughly forced his way into the room. The eyes 
of that intruder took no account of him; they were fixed upon 
Millie Stretton, as she sat cowering at the table with her hands 
before her face. 

“What do you want?” cried Callon; “ you have no right here!” 

“T have every right here,” said Tony; “that is my wife!” 

It was still his wife at whom he looked, not at all towards 
Callon. -Callon was startled out of his wits. Detection he had 
always feared: he had sought to guard against it by the use of 
every precaution known to his devious strategy. But it was de- 
tection by Pamela Mardale and her friends, who had once already 
laid him by the heels: the husband had never entered into his 
calculations. He had accepted without question Millie’s version of 
the husband—he was the man who did not care. In some part of 
the world he wandered, but where no one knew; cut off from all his 
friends—indifferent, neglectful. and a fool. Even now he could not 
believe. This might be some new trick of Pamela Mardale’s. 
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“Your wife!” he exclaimed. “ That is not true.” 
“Not true?” cried Tony, in a terrible voice. He stretched out 
his arm and pointed towards Millie. ‘“ Look!” 

Millie flinched as though she feared a blow. She dropped her 
head yet lower. She held her fingers over her eyelids, closing 
them tightly. She had locked once at Tony’s face, she dared not 
look again. She sat in darkness, trembling. One question was 
in her mind. ‘“ Would he kill her?” Callon looked at her as hy 
was bidden. Millie was wont to speak of her husband with in- 
difference, and a suggestion of scorn. Yet it was her manifest 
terror which now convinced Callon that the husband was indeed 
before him. Here the man was, sprung suddenly out of the dark 
upon him, not neglectful, for he had the look of one who has 
travelled from afar very quickly, and slept but little on the way; 
not indifferent, for he was white with anger and his eyes were 
aflame. Callon cursed the luck which had for a second time 
brought him into such ill straits. He measured himself with 
Tony, and knew in the instant he was no match for him. There 
was a man, tired, no doubt, and worn, but hard as iron, supple 
of muscle and limb, and finely trained to the last superfluous 
ounce of flesh; while he himself was soft with luxury and good 
living. He sought to temporize. 

“That is no proof,” said he. ‘“ Any woman might be startled—” 
And Tony broke fiercely in upon his stammered argument: 

* Go out,” he cried, “ and wait for me!” 

The door was still open. Outside it in the passage the waiters 
were clustered, listening. Inside the room Millie was listening. 
The order, roughly given, was just one which Callon for very 
shame could not obey. He would have liked to obey it, for con- 
fronting husbands was never to his liking; all his art lay in 
eluding them. 

“Go out!” Tony repeated, and took a step forward. Callon 
could not cut so poor a figure as to slink from the room like a 
whipped schoolboy. Yet it would have gone better with him had 
he eaten his look and gone. 

“Tt would not be safe to leave you,’ he babbled. And _ sud- 
denly Tony caught him by the throat, drew him forward, and then 
flung him violently away. 

Callon reeled back through the open windows, slipped, and fell 
his full length upon the terrace. His head struck the stone 
flags with a horrible sound. He lay quite still in the strong light 
which poured from the room; his eyes were closed, his face quite 
bloodless. It was his business, as Mudge had said, to fight amongst 
the teacups. 

Tony made no further movement towards him. The waiters 
went out on to the terrace and lifted him up and carried him 
within. Then Tony turned towards his wife. She had risen up 
from her chair and overturned it when Tony had flung the inter- 
loper from the room. She now crouched shuddering against the 
wall, with her eyes fixed in terror upon her husband. As he turned 
towards her she uttered a sob and dropped upon her knees before 
him. That was the end of all her scorn. She kneeled in deadly 
fear, admiring him in the very frenzy of her fear. She had no 
memory for the contemptuous letters which she had written and 
Tony had carried under his pillow on the North Sea. Her little 
deceits and plots and trickeries to hoodwink her friends, her little 
pretence of passion for Lionel Callon—she knew at this moment 
that it never had been more than a pretence—these were the mat- 
ters which now she remembered, and for which she dreaded pun- 
ishment. She was wearing jewels that night—jewels which Tony 
had given her in the good past days when they lived together in 
the house in Deanery Street. They shook and glittered upon her 
hair, about her neck, upon her bosom, and her arms. She 
kneeled in her delicate finery of lace and satin in this room of 
luxury and bright flowers. There was no need for Tony now to 
work to reestablish himself in her thoughts. She reached out her 
hands to him in supplication. 

“T am not guilty,’ she moaned. “Tony! Tony!” 

To be Continued. 





A Story of Cleveland’s First Defeat 


By Frank 


PECULIAR mission fell to me in Cleveland’s second run 
for the Presidency. As the publication which sent me 
out is no longer in existence, and as the proprietor and 
editor are dead, there is no impropriety in stating the 
facts. 

The paper had assumed the high attitude of independence, al- 
though the editor was a Cleveland Democrat, while the proprietor 
was on the fence, without bridle, saddle, or compass. 

I was sent to New York State to find out the “ truth,” regard- 
less, ete. I started in at Washington. I had no difficulty in find- 
ing Democrats who were bitter against the party’s candidate. It 
was not a part of my instructions to quote them even under the 
thin guise of “a prominent Democrat who does not wish to be 
named.” I only asked that they give me the names of influential 
Democrats in New York State who would, conditionally, give me 
the information I sought. I jumped from Washington to Albany. 
I was instructed to skip New York city. I visited the political 
centres of the State, and called upon those whose names had been 
furnished in Washington. In some instances the men whom I 
visited up the State were appointees of Mr. Cleveland, but each 
had some grievance against the President. 

From each of these individuals information that was gratifying 
to the correspondent and surprising to the individual was re- 
ceived. My instructions were to compile my information, without 
reference to any one person, drawing my conclusions as to how the 
State would vote, and file the same by wire from Buffalo. 
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This I did. The forecast, the defeat of Cleveland up the State, 
was correct. The editor of the paper I represented on this mission 
was out of town when the despatch was laid down in the home 
office. The proprietor, however, was on deck, and the special was 
made the feature of the paper the next day. 

I reached the home office twenty-four hours later. The editor, 
enveloped in a cloud of fury, thundered at me as I entered his 
room. He said that every member of his club, and every Democrat 
of influence, had belayed him, written to him, and threatened him. 
In vain did I remind him of my instructions.. 

When his wrath was exhausted I told him my story. I gave him 
the name of the men from whom I had received information. He 
was a man of undisputed courage, but after he heard my story 
his face lost its color. He walked miles, to and fro, in his room. 
He dismissed me with the injunction to go out of town and rest 
for three days, and then report for further duty. When I returned 
the Jovian front had lost its terror. He was as placid as the 
surface of an unruffled lake. He informed me that my information 
had prompted him and many of his friends to hedge on their 
bets. 

When the election was over the editor told me that the despatch 
sent from Buffalo had enabled him and his friends to save $50,000. 
Four years later, when Cleveland was elected to his second term, 
he appointed the editor to the most lucrative office in the editor's 
State, and soon after I was appointed to a good place, the only 
office I ever held, without any solicitation upon my part. 






























(Continued from page 1517.) 
along the highways of the State. An actual 
plantation of several species is also shown, 
demonstrating the method of making and 
taking care of a planted forest. 





Mines and Metallurgy 


N this section are important exhibits 
] from the New York State Museum and 

from individual exhibitors showing the 
complete mineral resources of the State. One 
pavilion has been erected by the State of 
New York in order to display the clay 
products of the State. The collection of the 
samples was undertaken by the director of 
the New York State School of Clay-working 
and Ceramics, who sought to secure type 
products rather than a great mass of similar 
clays. New York State produces roofing- 
tile of excellent quality, and several styles 
have been wrought into the roof of the 
pavilion. ‘The bricks are of several styles 
and colors, from the classic Roman dry-press 
brick to the rough Rockface clinker which 
forms the base course of the structure. 

The large cities of the Eastern States 
naturally demand a quantity of fireproof- 
ing, technically termed hollowware, and for 
the manufacture of this commodity the 
clays of New York are well adapted. A 
further industry has been developed by local 
conditions, comprising the enormous avail- 
able water-power and the demand for elec- 
trical energy. This is the manufacture of 
high-grade electrical porcelain, consisting of 
insulators for high-pressure transmission, 
and the numerous porcelain fittings required 
for interior wiring. 

More than one manufactory is engaged in 
producing hotel china of a superior quality, 
and the State School of Ceramics exhibits 
specimens of fine vases made by the students. 





How Sherman Put the 
"iw Ge” 


A NeW Sherman anecdote which instantly 
recalls the general’s much - quoted dictum, 
“War is hell,” was sprung upon the visit- 
ing veterans at a regimental reunion during 
the recent G. A. R. encampment at Boston. 
The raconteur, Captain Robert Flaherty, of 
the Second Massachusetts, was himself an 
actor in the scene. 

During the siege of Atlanta some of the 
Confederate batteries opposing Sherman on 
the west front of the city were sheltered 
from attack by a mountain which could 
not readily be scaled by Federal artillery. 
After long delay and tedious labor the light 
field-pieces of the Eleventh Indiana Battery 
were hauled to the crest of the mountain, 
where the men of the Second Massachusetts 
had cut a roadway and constructed earth 
and log pits to shield the guns. A day was 
fixed. the earliest possible, to open fire upon 
the lines below. Sherman, General George 
H. Thomas, the “ Rock of Chickamauga,” 
“Fighting Joe” Hooker, and General J. M. 
Brannan, Thomas’s chief of artillery, were 
on the ground to witness the effect of the 
fire, which was expected to open the way for 
a successful attack upon Confederate posi- 
ries which baffled the advance of Thomas’s 
Troops. 


The Crisis on the Mountain-top 
_The time was August, and the heavy, sti- 
fling atmosphere inclined the men of both 
armies to suspend activity. The stillness of 
death reigned everywhere except around the 
isolated battery on the mountain-top. There 
the gunners moved with the grim energy of 
soldiers facing a crisis. Guns were trained 
"pon the most conspicuous and vulnerable 
targets; Sherman and his lieutenants stood 
apart, scanning with field-glasses the camps 
Where the shots were to strike. 

At last the signal was given; battery- 
men \\ent forward to pull the lanyards and 
send the shots home when attention was di- 
verted by the soft pealing tones of a bell 
trembling on the heavy air across the val- 
‘v. louder and still louder the measured 
“ime sounded over the city, over the camps, 
'p to the mountain crest. Sherman raised 
‘Warning finger to gunners, who looked into 
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Lackawanna 





New York, Chicago ana St. Louis 





Says Phoebe Snow, about to go 
Upon a trip to Buffalo, 
**My gown stays white from morn till night 


Railroad Upon the Road of Anthracite.” 


People who like clean things and clean ways appreciate clean- 
liness when traveling. Lackawanna locomotives burn hard 
coal; Lackawanna tracks are ballasted with stone; Lacka- 
wanna Pullman cars run through without change between 
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the cyes of their officers for explanation of 
this strange gesture. The officers, equally 
nonplussed, looked to the generals, and Sher- 
man spoke out calmly, but in tones for 
all to hear, “Gentlemen, we will not open 
fire to-day.” Then, turning to the chief of 
artillery, he said, in the same quiet tones, 
“General Brannan, you will open fire jo. 
morrow.” 

“'To-day” was the Sabbath, a day, ac. 
cording to Sherman’s orders, not to be in- 
terrupted by the inferno of guns and shells. 





Good News 


Mr. JoHN SHARP WILLIAMS, leader of 
the minority in the House, tells the follow- 
ing as illustrative of the humors of the 
spoils system in office. 

“Years ago, before the passage of the 
Civil Service Act, when every Congressman’s 
life was made a burden by the importunities 
of constituents seeking office, a friend of 
mine, then representing an Alabama dis- 
trict in the House, was approached by an 
old acquaintance who desired a clerkship in 
the Treasury Department. 

“ The Congressman informed the man that 
but a day or two before the head of that De- 
partment had advised the statesman that 
there were no vacancies. Nevertheless the 
constituent of the Alabama _ representative 
persisted in his efforts to obtain the coveted 
clerkship and for weeks haunted the quar- 
ters of the Congressman. 

“One evening, just as the member was 
sitting down to dinner he was a little 
vexed, to say the least, by the announce- 
ment of his servant that the persistent 
applicant for preferment at the hands of the 
Treasury Department desired to see him. 

“On entering the drawing-room the Con- 
gressman said: 

“* Well, what’s up, now?’ 

“*Good news, sir!’ exclaimed the office- 
seeker, in great excitement, ‘I think you 
can get that place! A clerk in the Treasury 
Department died this afternoon!’ ” 





Salvation with Food 


FoURTEEN-YEAR-OLD Emma, who had come 
home from her first day’s schooling in ele- 
mentary physiology, was questioned by her 
parents as to what she had learned. 

“Papa,” she complained, “I don’t think 
I like physiology.” 

“ Why not, my dear?” 

“Well, teacher was explaining digestion 
to us to-day, and she said we -had to mix 
salvation with every mouthful of food.” 





A New Way to Preserve Food 


AN ingenious method of preserving food 
has recently been devised which is based on 
the fact that powdered gelatin, or thin sheets 
of the same material, not only do not spoil, 
but are capable of protecting incorporated 
substances from bacteria, moisture, and other 
agencies which bring about decomposition. 
Thus to make a concentrated beef extract, 
tea or coffee extract, soup, ete., the liquid 
is mixed hot with one per cent. of primary 
gelatin, which differs from the commercial 
article in not having the gluelike taste of 
the latter. ; 

After cooling a jelly is formed, and this 
is cut into thin films and dried by a cur- 
rent of cold air until it becomes brittle. 
When this condition is reached the sheets 
are then reduced to a fine powder, which 
will keep indefinitely. While it will absorb 
moisture it does’ not do so to a degree to 
oceasion decomposition, and the moisture 18 
subsequently given off in dry air. The pow- 
der, while likely to cake, forms a_ brittle 
cake, not interfering with its use, while it 
is too hard for insects. When placed in 
warm water it dissolves immediately, and 15 
thus ready for use. If heated above the 
temperature of boiling water before packing 
all disease or other germs will be killed, 
and to secure the best results the powder 
should be packed air-tight. Such a concen 
trated food possesses many advantages. and 
is susceptible of wide applications, as upon 
explorations. 
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Progress of Science 
High-speed Railways 


OnE of the practical results of the recent 
high-speed trials on the military railway be- 
iween Berlin and Zossen has been the sub- 
mission by two of the competing companies 
of plans for a high-speed electric line be- 
tween Berlin and Hamburg, two cities be- 
tween which additional and better means 
of railway communication are needed. The 
length of the existing railway is 177 miles, 
and the fastest train makes this distance 
in 3 hours and 27 minutes. One of the com- 
panies proposes to construct a single-track 
line which will be quite independent of the 
present line, except at the termini, There 
would be a passing point at an intermediate 
station, and the single track would, of 
course, limit the number of trains to be 
handled daily. A speed of 100 miles an 
hour is promised, and the time for the jour- 
ney set at 1 hour and 55 minutes, barring 
delays at the terminal stations. Higher 
speeds than this have been attained, but 
the above rate is considered perfectly safe, 
as well as feasible, for general operation. 


To Explore the Earth’s Interior 


An interesting discussion of the means 
to be employed in carrying on a scientific 
exploration of the interior of the earth was 
given by Charles A. Parsons, the inventor 
of the steam-turbine, in a recent address be- 
fore the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. At present the earth 
is penetrated by shafts or bore hole to a 
point slightly in excess of a mile, and save 
for the increase of temperature with depth 
but little is known of its interior condition. 
By sinking a shaft to great depth not only 
would vast scientific knowledge be gained, 
but also there would be the possibility of 
discovering mineral conditions of economic 
importance. Mr. Parsons believes that sink- 
ing such a shaft would not be an impossible 
engineering accomplishment, and he has com- 
puted the approximate cost, length of time 
required, and the temperature of the rock 
likely to be encountered as follows: 


Deine the Cost. Time in Years Temp. of Rock. 
eee, $2,500,000 10 122°Fahr. 
: . 5,500,000 go « 
..« 9,000,000 
. «13,500,000 
.. .18,500,000 


The plan would be to sink the shaft in 
some place free from water-bearing strata, 
providing stages at intervals of a half-mile, 
at each of which would be placed the ma- 
chinery for working the section below, in- 
cluding the necessary refrigerating apparatus 
to reduce the temperature. There would 
also be required at intervals of two or three 
miles air-locks, as the pressure would in- 
crease greatly as the deeper the shaft pen- 
etrated. To bore to great depths the freez- 
ing process would have to be employed, and 
a number of bore holes sunk in a circle 
around the shaft proper, so that by means of 
brine the rock, sand, and water could be 
frozen and then excavated. 


Self-propelled Railway-cars 


_ In England the self-propelled railway-car 
is coming into extensive use, especially for 
branch lines where the traffic is so small as 
not to warrant the operation of steam-loco- 
motives or the application of electricity. 
Recently one of the largest electrical man- 
ufacturing firms in America has ordered in 
England an oil-engine for this purpose, which 
will be used with a dynamo to generate cur- 
rent for ordinary car motors. The advantage 
of such an installation is that there is no 
loss of fuel when the car is not in motion, 
and that the motor can be put into opera- 
tion at an instant’s notice. 

The machinery is placed in a small com- 
partment at the end of the car, and requires 
but little attention. Such cars, driven by 
various forms of motors, have been found 
ct especial value in England to bring pas- 
sengers to main electric and steam lines, 
und it would seem as if there was an equal 
field of usefulness for them in the United 
States, 
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The acme of luxury, 


convenience 
and 
economy. 


Williams’ Shaving S‘icks, 
Shaving Tablets, Toilet 
Waters, Talcuin Powder, 
Jersey Cream Toilet Soap. 
Write for booklet 
“* How to Shave” 


Tue J. B, Witttams Co, 
GLASTONBURY, CONN, 





¥ A 
feminine delight— 
% Chocolates 


and 
Confections 
Sold everywhere. 
byt Instantaneous 


Chocolate. 
Made instantly with boiling milk. 
1316 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Established 1812. 


LAUNCHES, STEAM and SAIL YACHTS, ROW BOATS, CANOES 
SPEED —PLEASURE—BUSINESS 


Beautiful. Reliable, Economical, Simple, Safe 
Our 64-page catalog gives the truth in detail about the best and cheapest 
Boats built. Agencies in principal Cities, Write to-day and address 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. (Box 17), MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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Looping the Loop in an Automobile—a remarkable photograph of one of 
the new diversions which is now being presented to the theatre-goers of Paris. 
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“ SUITABLE FOR WRITING IN EVERY POSITION; 
GLIDE OVER ANY PAPER‘ NEVER SCRATCH 


OR SPURT. 


Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL- 
PointTED pons are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 
Assorted sample box for 265 cts. 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William St., New York f/ 


AND ALL STATIONERS, 


FEDERATION. 
HOLDER 















A PERFECT COCKTAIL 


is a drink in which all the ingredients are so care- 
fully blended that whilst no particular one is in evi- 
dence yet the delicate flavor of each is apparent. 

This result is difficult to arrive at, as a few drops 
more or less will destroy the balance. The only 
safe way isto buy 


Club Cocktails 


which are the original and bést, scientifically 
blended from the choicest old liquors and properly 
aged before being bottled. 

The most popular varieties of the Club Cocktails 
are the Martini and Manhattan, the former having 
a gin and the latter a whisky base. 


All grocers and leading wine merchants:sell them. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors, 
HARTFORD, NEw YorK, LONDON. 











All over the civilized world 
THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON | 
GARTER 


IS KNOWN AND WoRn| 
Every Pair Warranted 
“SME The Name is 


stamped on every if 
loop — 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 
CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


i Ss ALWAYS EASY 


Send igs 
fond ik, GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
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ADULTERATION 





COCOA ano CHOCOLATE 


UNEQUALLED FOR 


QUALITY ano FLAVOR 
GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 




















Copyright Wotice 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
OFFICE OF THE REGISTER OF COPYRIGHTS, t 
WasuincTon, D.C. 

Class A, XXc, No. 91789.—To wit: Be it remembered, 
That on the 14th day of July, 1904, Mrs. Mary F. Henderson, 
of Washington, D. C., hath deposited in this office the title of 
a book, the title of which is in the following words, to wit: 
“ Practical Cooking and Dinner-Giving, a treatise containing 
practical instructions in cooking, in the combination and serv- 
ing of dishes, and in the fashionable modes of entertaining 
at breakfast, lunch and dinner, by Mra. Mary F. Henderson. 
Illustrated,” the right whereof she “claims as proprietor in 
conformity with the laws of the United: States respecting 
copyrights. 

(Signed) HERBERT PuTNAM, Librarian of Congress. 

By THORVALD SOLBERG, Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for 14 years from July 29, 1904. 

Easily grown in Garden or 


GC l N S E Nu Farm. Roots and seeds for sale. 


Send 4c. for postage and get booklet A. W., telling all about it. 
McDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, JOPLIN, MO. 





$25,000.00 made fro om half acre- 

















“Lake Shore Limited” 


MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES 


By Mrs. JOHN SHERWOOD 
This has been long recognized as the standard book on etiquette in America, 
New Edition. Attractively Bound and Illustrated. $1.25 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 













25c. for Cotton, “eames Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
Sample Pair. 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES cial | 





LEADING HOTELS 





New York, N.Y. _ 
HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway and 63d Street. New York City 
TELEPHONE IN EVERY ROOM 
A Family and Transient Hotel 
ooms $1.50 per day and upwards 
COMBINATION BREAKFAST 
Table d’Hote Dinner, $1.00 | 
Restaurant noted for excellence of cuisine, efficient service, and moderate 
prices. Ondy ten minutes to theatres and shops. 
W. Jomnson QuINN, Prop. 








Boston, Mass. 








BERKELEY HOTEL 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 


EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
Modern in every detail. 
Convenient to iarge Stores, Theatres, and all 
places of interest. 
Near Lack Bay Stations. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 








1522 





. "Leaves New York 5.30 every afternoon via NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
s Arrives Chicago 4.00 next afternoon via LAKE SHORE. 
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INTRODUCTION BY JAMES MACARTHUR 
THE SIGN OF THE Four A Stupy 1n_ SCARLET 


THE ORIGINAL STORIES 





A SCANDAL IN BOHEMIA A Case oF IDENTITY 
THE RED-HEADED LEAGUE . THE FIVE ORANGE Pips 
THE BoscoMBE VALLEY MYSTERY 

THE MAN WITH THE TWISTED LIP 

THE ADVENTURE OF THE BLUE CARBUNCLE 

THE ADVENTURE OF THE SPECKLED BAND 

THE ADVENTURE OF THE ENGINEER’S THUMB 

THE ADVENTURE OF THE NOBLE BACHELOR 

THE ADVENTURE OF THE BERYL CORONET 

THE ADVENTURE OF THE CopPpER BEECHES 








| THE FINAL PROBLEM 


herlock Holmes 


DOYLE 


The Immortal Detective’s First Exploits 


These are the original Sherlock Holmes stories which made Sir Conan 
Doyle famous and gave to literature the unique character of Sherlock 
Holmes, now a household.name the world over. You have probably 
read. some of these stories—everybody, at one time or another, has read 
some of them ; but now for the first time they are gathered—twenty-five 


A Uniform Set—Three Volumes 


They are printed in large type, beautifully bound in cloth, with gilt 
tops, untrimmed edges, and cover decorations in gold —suited to the 
finest library, yet sold on small monthly payments at a price within the 


Twenty-Four Full-Page Illustrations 


including the latest portrait of the author, reproduced upon ivory-tinted 
paper, are an attractive feature of the books, and picture the most inter- 
esting and crucial moments of the great detective’s thrilling career. An 
introduction by James MacArthur tells how Sherlock Homes came into 


Contents of the Three Volumes . 





SILVER BLAZE 

THE StocK-BROKER’s CLERK 
THE MuSGRAVE RITUAL 
THE CROOKED MAN 

THE GREEK INTERPRETER 
THE YELLOW FACE 

THE ‘‘Gtoria Scotr’”’ 

THE REIGATE PuzzLE 

THE RESIDENT PATIENT 
THE NAVAL TREATY 














subscription for either -HARPER’s WEEKLY, 
Harper’s MaGazINeE, Harper's BAZAR, or THE NORTH AMERICAN Review. WE Pay ALL 


return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $1.00 every month for five months. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


A Harper Periodical for One Year 


On receipt of $1.00 we will send you THe SHERLOCK HoLMes Storigs in 
three handsome volumes, and we will enter your name for one year's 


OUR OFFER 


DeLivery CuarcEs. If you do not like the books when they reach you, send them back at our expense, and we will 
The total cost to you for the 


complete set and the periodicals for one year is Six Dollars. In writing state which periodical you wish. 





























Write for 
Booklet 


LUE LABEL 
TOMATO KETC! HUP 


SOuPS- 20 Varieties 
Canned Fruits and Vegetables 


CURTICE BROTHERS Co, 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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